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ARTICLE 


HUME’S DIALOGUES CONCERNING NATURAL 
RELIGION 


THE Dialogues concerning Natural Religion were edited by 
Hume’s nephew, David Hume the younger, and first published in 
1779, three years after Hume’s death. Subsequent editors have 
simply reprinted the published text. Hume’s manuscript, how- 
ever, is preserved in the library of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
and Professor Kemp Smith has now provided a new edition of 
the text based on the manuscript itself.' The text is preceded 
by a full Introduction, dealing with Hume’s relations to his 
Calvinist environment and with his views on religion in general, 
as well as with the Dialogues themselves and the problems in- 
volved in their interpretation; and to the Introduction are added 
four Appendixes, of which Appendix C collects and discusses the 
evidence bearing upon the dates at which the Dialogues were 
written and subsequently revised, and upon Hume’s arrangements 
for their posthumous publication, and Appendix D supplies a 
critical analysis of the argument with brief explanatory notes. 
The volume thus provides an accurate text and a full study of the 
work. This edition of the text quite certainly supersedes all 
earlier editions. Though much of the material contained in the 
Introduction and Appendixes is available in the biographies by 
J. H. Burton (1846) and Dr J. Y. T. Greig (1931), and in Dr 
Greig’s two volumes of The Letters of David Hume (1932), it has 
not previously been collected so completely and concisely, and 
the important evidence afforded by the manuscript itself is made 
fully available for the first time. In addition, Professor Kemp 
Smith’s interpretation of the Dialogues and his conclusions as 

1 Hume's Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, edited with an Introduction by 
Norman Kemp Smith. (Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1935.) 
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to the sense in which they express Hume’s own opinions are a 
most important contribution to a series of problems which have 
perplexed commentators since the work was first published. 
Hume’s nephew, then in his twenty-third year, appears to have 
carried out the task assigned to him under Hume's Will ‘as the 
last Request of his Uncle’ with care and accuracy, observing 
meticulously the directions contained in the manuscript itself: so 
far, therefore, Professor Kemp Smith’s edition offers little that is 
new A note on the text explains that ‘Hume’s punctuation 
and spelling are followed throughout, save in a few cases where 
they are not in conformity with his practice in the works which 
he has himself supervised for publication. This also justifies us 
—as it justified his nephew—in not following the manuscript in 
its use of a capital initial letter for all substantives. In deciding 
which substantives should retain their capitals, Hume’s own very 
sparing use of capitals in the Enguiries has (with allowance for 
his variations in usage) been taken as the standard’ (p. xi). 
Hume’s practice in writing appears to have been to use a capital 
initial letter for all substantives, though the use of a small initial 
letter is in general characteristic of his published works. Pro- 


fessor Kemp Smith does not discuss reasons for thinking that 
this difference was due to Hume himself rather than to his 
printer, and it might have been better to follow the manuscript 
in this respect also." 


1 Hume, of course, bestowed great care upon the text of his books, making 
changes of style as well as of substance in successive editions. There is evidence 
that he gave attention to the printing in other respects also; e.g. in addition to 
comments in his letters upon the appearance of his buoks, in a letter of 18 April 
1737 he wrote to William Strahan, who printed most of them: ‘ Please only to tell 
the Compositor, that he always employ a Capital after the Colons’ (Letters, ed. 
J. Y. T. Greig, i 247). Here Hume appears as more conservative than his printer. 
Though the use of a small initial letter for substantives is in general characteristic 
of his published works, it is not followed consistently. It is followed, for example, 
in A Treatise of Human Nature vols. i and ii in 1779, Hume’s first book, and in 
vol. iii in 1740, though vol. iii was issued by a different publisher, and in the 
authoritative edition of Essays and Treatises 1777, the printing of which Hume 
superintended, though it was published after his death ; the latter, no doubt, is the 
edition (vol. ii contains the two Enquiries) Prof Kemp Smith has taken as his 
standard, But, to confine attention to the Enquiries, a capital initial letter is used 
for substantives in the first edition of An Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals 
1751 (this is 12mo, not 8vo as stated in Essays, ed. Green & Grose, vol. i p. 85) 
and in the second edition of Philosophical Essays concerning Human Understanding 


(afterwards called An Enquiry concerning Human Understanding) published in the 
Essays and Treatises of 1753. 
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The new and interesting feature of Professor Kemp Smith’s 
edition of the text is the evidence it affords of Hume’s corrections 
and additions during a period of about twenty-five years; and 
these are important for the interpretation of the Dialogues and 
for the study of Hume’s thought. A letter of March 10. 1751 
from Hume to his friend Gilbert Elliot makes it certain that at 
least a substantial portion of the Dialogues was written by that 
date ; for Hume then wrote that he had sent a ‘ Sample’ which 
clearly included at least somewhat more than the first three 
Parts.'' Probably, if not already complete, they were finished 
shortly afterwards. A letter of March 12, 1763, again to Gilbert 
Elliot, shews that Hume was then deterred from publishing them 
only by the advice of his friends. Finally, in a letter to Adam 
Smith of August 15, 1776, ten days before his death, Hume 
wrote of the Dialogues : ‘Ou revising them (which I have not done 
these 15 Years) I find that nothing can be more cautiously and 
more artfully written ’*; which suggests a revision in or prior to 
1761 and a final revision at the time of writing. This external 
evidence of contemporary letters is confirmed and extended by 
the evidence of the manuscript. Small corrections occur on 
almost every page, and a number of longer additions are written 
on separate sheets and appended to the several Parts with marks 
to indicate their place in the text. Most of the corrections are 
small in extent, though not always unimportant; the more inter- 
esting Professor Kemp Smith records in a clear and convenient 
form at the foot of the page. The additions he includes in the 
text (as did Hume’s nephew), but encloses them in square 
brackets and adds a note explaining at what point they are 
appended in the manuscript. Two long and important addi- 
tions, both in Part XII, appear to belong to a date different from 
that of the rest; these are enclosed in double square brackets. 
From the evidence of the manner in which the additions are 
appended, of the marks indicating their place in the text, of the 
handwriting, and of the paper used, taken in conjunction with 
the external evidence, Professor Kemp Smith argues convincingly 
that most of the corrections and additions belong to the period 
before 1761, but that the two additions in Part XII enclosed in 
double brackets were made in the final revision in 1776. The 

1 Letters ed. J. Y. T. Greig, i 153 ff. 2 Letters i 380. > Letters ii 324. 
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introduction to the Dialogues may also, in its present form, 
belong to the later date. From the printed. text and notes, 
together with the information contained in Appendix C, it is 
possible with the minimum of trouble to obtain a clear view of 
the state of the manuscript and of the evidence it affords. The 
editing could not have been done better or more compactly. 

The revisions do not indicate any marked changes in Hume’s 
thought, though the additions include some of the most notable 
passages in the Dialogues ; but the two latest additions in Part XII 
are important for the interpretation of the argument. As Pro- 
fessor Kemp Smith observes, these passages, both spoken by 
Philo the sceptic, are among the most definitely negative utter- 
ances in the Dialogues, and indeed in Hume’s writings on religion. 
Coming in the final Part, and the second as the words with which 
Philo concludes the whole discussion, they carry a special weight : 
and they still further emphasize the part played by Philo, who in 
Part XII takes complete control of the debate. To these con- 
siderations must be added the circumstances in which this final 
revision was undertaken. Hume had long wished to publish the 
Dialogues, of which he wrote to Strahan in 1776, obviously en- 
dorsing the opinion himself, ‘Some of my Friends flatter me, 
that it is the best thing I ever wrote’!; but his friends dissuaded 
him. In the last year of his life, however, he took elaborate 
precautions to secure that they would be published after his 
death. In his Will, dated January, 1776, he left the manuscript 
to Adam Smith, desiring him to publish the work, a request he 
emphasized by a conditional legacy. Adam Smith urged him 
to leave publication in his discretion, and in May Hume con- 
sented; but he was dissatisfied with this arrangement, and in 
June determined to print a small edition himself. His health, 
however, made it plain that he would not live to see their publi- 
cation; he therefore revoked the clause in his Will and in the 
month of his death added a codicil leaving the manuscript to 
Strahan, his printer, with the request that it be published within 
two years of his death, and, to avoid all risk, he added the condi- 
tion that if not published within two and a half years the property 
was to return to his nephew, ‘ whose Duty, in publishing them as 
the last Request of his Uncle, must be approved by all the 

1 Letters ii 323. 
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World’, Thus it came about that his nephew edited them for 
publication in 1779. Had the additions made to the Dialogues 
whilst he was engaged in these elaborate precautions been of a 
moderating kind, little importance could have been attached to 
them; but, since they are of a very different character, likely to 
increase instead of to diminish the scruples of his friends, and 
since at the same time they occupy so prominent a position at 
the conclusion of the argument, they must be regarded as 
especially important evidence of Hume’s opinions and intentions. 

The three speakers are Cleanthes, a Natural Theologian, who 
relies entirely upon the argument from design and makes no 
appeal to revelation, the sceptical Philo, and the rigidly orthodox 
Demea. The conversations are reported by Pamphilus, the pupil 
of Cleanthes, to his friend Hermippus; and it thus falls to 
Pamphilus to recount their occasion and, at the conclusion, to 
pronounce his verdict, which he gives appropriately in favour of 
his teacher. Professor Kemp Smith, differing from most recent 
commentators, though agreeing in general with Leslie Stephen 
and T. H. Huxley, contends ‘that Philo, from start to finish, 
represents Hume; and that Cleanthes can be regarded as 
Hume's mouthpiece only in those passages in which he is 
explicitly agreeing with Philo, or in those other passages in which, 
while refuting Demea, he is also being used to prepare the way 
for one or other of Philo’s independent conclusions’ (p. 76). He 
recognizes, of course, that Hume’s own teaching ‘ is developed in 
and through the argument as a whole, something of his own 
beliefs being put into the mouths of all three [characters]’ 
(p. 74). Hume was too great a master of dialogue to fall into 
‘that vulgar Error... of putting nothing but Nonsense into the 
Mouth of the Adversary’! ; and in this respect, though hardly in 
charm and purity of style, the Dialogues concerning Natural 
Religion are superior to the earlier masterpieces of Berkeley. 
But he entirely rejects the contention—often supported by the 
assumption that the final verdict of Pamphilus must be also the 
verdict of Hume—that of the three speakers Cleanthes repre- 
sents Hume’s own position most nearly. Professor Kemp Smith 
expounds and defends his contention by a detailed analysis of 
the whole argument (Introduction, Section V, and Appendix D) 

1 Letters i 154: a passage in which Hume is writing of the Dialogues, 
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and by a comparison of the Dialogues with Hume’s other writings, 
especially Zhe Natural History of Religion and An Enquiry 
concerning Human Understanding, Section XI (Introduction, 
Section IV). Though certain difficulties remain—the chief being 
the two passages quoted and discussed on pp. 88 ff.—the conclu- 
sion reached appears to be decisive. As Professor Kemp Smith 
says, Hume’s policy was to state his sceptical positions ‘ with the 
least possible emphasis compatible with definiteness’ (p. 94) and 
to leave the reader free to draw his own conclusions from the 
argument. This enabled him to avoid infringing the conven- 
tional limits in the expression of opinions in conflict with the 
prevailing theological opinions of the time, and it was entirely in 
accord with his temperament. Hume was by nature tolerant ; he 
had no belief that the vulgar—or indeed the orthodox—would 
ever forsake their superstitions and fanaticisms, and he was 
therefore at no pains to force his own sceptical opinions upon 
them. This policy afforded him at the same time an opportunity 
of exercising his dramatic skill in dialogue. Cicero’s De Natura 
Deorum was his principal model. Both dialogues are prefaced 
by an introductory section, and Humes concluding paragraph is 
modelled directly upon Cicero’s; but, unlike Cicero, Hume no- 
where speaks in his own person, the conversations being reported 
by Pamphilus, the pupil of Cleanthes—a device which enables 
Hume to represent Cleanthes as the hero of the piece whilst 
giving the real though unavowed victory to Philo. The orthodox 
Demea, who withdraws before the debate is completed, un- 
wittingly plays into the hands of Philo, and by maintaining the 
insufficiency of reason and the evils of the world in support of 
his belief in revelation enables Hume to prepare the way for his 
own sceptical conclusions whilst avoiding the open discomfiture 
of Cleanthes. As Hume virtually admitted, writing to Gilbert 
Elliot in 1751,’ Cleanthes has stated his main arguments by the 
close of Part III and has little of substance to add to them after- 
wards ; but by a series of skilful devices, such as the friendship of 
Philo and Cleanthes, the division of the Dzalogues into Parts and 
consequent intervals in the discussion, and an element of irre- 
sponsibility in the manner of Philo, the dramatic quality of the 
conversations is preserved to the end, even though in the last 
1 Letters i 157. 
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two Parts Philo takes complete control. Dr Greig has suggested 
that ‘ Philo proved too strong for his creator; he ran away with 
him.... But to say that Hume allowed Philo to run away with 
him is only another way of saying that he failed to realize the 
strength and significance of the Philoesque elements within his 
own thought.’! This is a conclusion which neither suits Hume’s 
character nor does justice to his ability. It is true that Hume 
had difficulty in strengthening sufficiently the part of Cleanthes— 
this he himself admitted *; but the explanation is surely not that 
he ‘failed to realize [the] philosophic worth’ of Philo’s criti- 
cisms but that Philo’s arguments, not those of Cleanthes, were 
Hume’s own. An important element in Professor Kemp Smith’s 
thesis is that, whilst Philo throughout maintains and developes a 
consistent position (apart from his conventional and obviously 
insincere references to Faith and Revelation), Cleanthes and 
Demea shew no such self-consistency. In Demea’s case this is 
undisguised ; but Professor Kemp Smith shews that Cleanthes 
fails signally to answer Philo’s criticisms, whilst in arguing against 
Demea he sometimes shews an acumen lacking in the defence of 
his own position. This isimportant as shewing how erroneous is 
the view that in the end Philo and Cleanthes reach something 
like agreement. They are, indeed, throughout in a considerable 
measure agreed in their attack upon Demea; but, in so far as 
they appear to reach final agreement, it is only that Cleanthes 
fails to answer directly Philo’s attack upon the argument from 
design upon which he himself throughout rests his case. 

It is in the light of these conclusions that Professor Kemp 
Smith discusses Hume’s own position and the arguments— 
essentially those of Philo—by which he leads up to it (see 
especially Introduction, Section III). Pamphilus in his intro- 
ductory account of the circumstances of the conversations dis- 
tinguishes the two questions of the deing and of the nature of 
God. The first he represents as a question not open to doubt, 
whilst the second is recognized as full of obscurity and difficulty 
—very much the position of Cleanthes. The distinction is 
observed in the Dialogues in so far as the earlier Parts are con- 
cerned mainly with the ‘natural attributes of intelligence and 
design ’, whereas the last three Parts are occupied mainly with 

1 David Hume p. 2366. 2 Letters i 153 ff. 
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the ‘moral attributes’. A common interpretation of the Dia- 
logues is that the outcome of the whole argument is to establish 
the sufficiency of the evidence for the being and ‘natural attri- 
butes’ of God, even Philo in the end assenting, whereas his 
‘moral attributes’ and ‘ plan of providence’ remain uncertain 
and obscure. But, if Professor Kemp Smith’s main contentions 
are admitted, this is a superficial interpretation which overlooks 
the intention and originality of the work. The Dialogues in 
their main intention are a criticism of the validity of the argu- 
ment from design as such, not merely of its sufficiency for 
establishing the moral attributes of God and the character of his 
plan of providence. Hume is thus attacking what at the time 
was generally admitted to be the very citadel of religious belief. 
This explains the cautious manner in which he set about the 
task ; and it explains also, even if it does not justify, the desire 
of his friends to prevent, or at least to delay, publication. The 
@ priori argument for the existence of God—a combined form, as 
Demea states it, of the cosmological and ontological arguments— 
is indeed dealt with also; but it forms a digression, and its 
refutation, though very acute, is brief and is assigned to Cleanthes, 
Philo of course assenting. 

To appreciate the full force of Hume’s attack, it is necessary 
to recognize the nature of the argument as it was current in 
Hume’s time—the argument afterwards so well stated by Paley. 
‘This argument’, writes Professor Kemp Smith, ‘ it cannot be too 
emphatically insisted, is not a teleological argument of the 
Aristotelian type. It does not, that is to say, consist in the 
thesis that the natural order, with which man is so integrally 
bound up, fulfils an end of absolute and intrinsic worth. It is an 
essentially anthropomorphic type of argument, resting upon an 
alleged analogy between natural existences and the artificial 
products of man’s handicraft. We can, it was maintained, gain 
a sufficient basis for the conception of God as an ordering intelli- 
gence in our knowledge of the self and of its relation to the pro- 
ducts which it consciously designs’ (p. 36f). This is the 
argument throughout relied upon by Cleanthes. ‘ Our friend, 
CLEANTHES, replied PHILO, as you have heard, asserts that, 
since no question of fact can be proved otherwise than by 
experience, the existence of a Deity admits not of proof from 
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any other medium. The world, says he, resembles the works of 
human contrivance: Therefore its cause must also resemble that 
of the other’ (Part VII). Hume effectively exposes the weakness 
of this argument from analogy. Philocontinues: ‘ Here we may 
remark, that the operation of one very small part of nature, to 
wit man, upon another very small part, to wit that inanimate 
matter lying within his reach, is the rule by which CLEANTHES 
judges of the origin of the whole; and he measures objects, so 
widely disproportioned, by the same individual standard’ 
(Part VII). The argument, if really an argument merely from 
analogy, should lead us to assimilate the relatively few and 
exceptional existences—the products of human handicraft—to 
the more numerous and usual—inanimate matter as a whole, not 
to the inverse procedure.’ The analogy is still further weakened 
when it is represented as holding between the process of human 
manufacture—of which we have experience—and divine creation 
—of which we have none, and the conclusion drawn from it is 
rendered correspondingly insecure. Moreover, the argument 
assumes that natural existences ‘do not, any more than artificial 
products, contain an inherent principle of order, i.e. that they 
are not se/f-ordering; and this was supposed to be especially 
evident in the case of vegetable and animal organisms’ (p. 37) ; 
hence an external Designer was concluded to as their cause. 
Professor Kemp Smith points out how natural this argument was 
in view of the atomist and materialist theories then widely current : 
‘those who adopted atomism (or some modified version of it, 
such as that advocated by Descartes) as a hypothesis to account 
for physical happenings, were precisely those who supplemented 
it—Voltaire is a notable instance—by a theistic superstructure’ 
(p. 37). Hume agreed that such atomism was insufficient to 
account for the order of the world—Philo speaks of ‘the old 
EPICUREAN hypothesis’ as ‘commonly, and I believe, justly, 
esteemed the most absurd system, that has yet been proposed’ 
(Part VIII)—but he urged that theism was not the only alterna- 
tive. In the passage in criticism of Cleanthes just quoted, Philo 
proceeds: ‘I affirm, that there are other parts of the universe 
(besides the machines of human invention) which bear still 
a greater resemblance to the fabric of the world, and which 
1 Cf. G. F. Stout Mind and Matter pp. 43 ff. 
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therefore afford a better conjecture concerning the universal 
origin of this system. These parts are animals and vegetables. 
The world plainly resembles more an animal or a vegetable, than 
it does a watch or a knitting-loom. Its cause, therefore, it is 
more probable, resembles the cause of the former’ (Part VII). 
Hume fully recognizes that some ‘ principle of order’ is involved 
in the world, and in comparing the world to an animal or a 
vegetable he is suggesting that this principle may be sought 
more probably in ‘ generation or vegetation’—such life as is 
found in the lower organisms—than in the intelligence and 
design of a creative mind, especially as we see the higher arise 
from the lower, never the lower from the conscious contrivance 
of the higher, and ultimately the one is as unintelligible to us as 
the other. ‘In this little corner of the world alone, there are 
four principles, reason, instinct, generation, vegetation, which are 
similar to each other, and are the causes of similar effects... . 
Any one of these four principles . .. (and a hundred others which 
lie open to our conjecture) may afford us a theory, by which to 
judge of the origin of the world ; and it isa palpable and egregious 
partiality, to confine our view entirely to that principle, by which 
our own minds operate. Were this principle more intelligible on 
that account, such a partiality might be somewhat excusable: 
But reason, in its internal fabric and structure, is really as little 
known to us as instinct or vegetation’ (Part VII). Again: 
‘ Were I obliged to defend any particular system of this nature..., 
I esteem none more plausible than that which ascribes an eternal, 
inherent principle of order to the world; though attended with 
great and continual revolutions and alterations. This at once 
solves all difficulties ; and if the solution, by being so general, is 
not entirely complete aad satisfactory, it is, at. least, a theory, 
that we must, sooner or later, have recourse to, whatever system 
we embrace. How could things have been as they are, were 
there not an original, inherent principle of order somewhere, in 
thought or in matter? And it is very indifferent to which of these 
we give the preference’ (Part VI). 

The criticism of the inference to the moral attributes of God 
occupies a much smaller space in the Dialogues, though it includes 
some of the most brilliant passages and forms the climax of the 
work. Cleanthes, who has already made important concessions, 
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now more readily admits the strength of Philo’s position, though 
he never abandons his own. ‘ Here, CLEANTHES, I find myself 
at ease in my argument. Here I triumph. Formerly, when we 
argued concerning the natural attributes of intelligence and 
design, I needed all my sceptical and metaphysical subtilty to 
elude your grasp.... But there is no view of human life, or of 
the condition of mankind, from which, without the greatest 
violence, we can infer the moral attributes, or learn that infinite 
benevolence, conjoined with infinite power and infinite wisdom, 
which we must discover by the eyes of faith alone’ (Part X). 
The world, as we actually find it, may indeed, for all we know, 
be consistent with the existence of a ‘ powerful, wise, and benevo- 
lent Deity ’, but can never suffice to establish his existence. But 
underlying the whole of this portion of the argument is Hume’s 
naturalistic doctrine of morals, according to which moral distinc- 
tions are purely relative to the special constitution of human 
nature and have no meaning or validity apart from it. 

Some of the hypotheses advanced by Philo have, no doubt 
intentionally, a somewhat irresponsible air; but they are in 
harmony with the almost wholly negative conclusion with which 
Philo closes the debate. The whole of natural theology ‘ resolves 
itself into one simple, though somewhat ambiguous, at least un- 
defined proposition, that the cause or causes of order in the 
universe probably bear some remote analogy to human intelligence’ ; 
this proposition is ‘not capable of extension, variation, or more 
particular explication’; it affords ‘no inference that affects 
human life, or can be the source of any action or forbearance’ ; 
and ‘the analogy, imperfect as it is, can be carried no farther 
than to the human intelligence ; and cannot be transferred, with 
any appearance of probability, to the other qualities of the mind’ 
(Part XII). This passage, placed at the end of the Dialogues 
and apparently added shortly before his death, may reasonably 
be taken as Hume’s own conclusion. It is negative, sceptical, 
rather than dogmatically atheistic. The ‘cause or causes of 
order in the universe’ remain mysterious and unknown to us; 
we have no means of ascertaining them more fully, or of deciding 
between the many hypotheses that offer themselves to our 
imagination. Though Hume retains the name God, it is only in 
this ‘somewhat ambiguous, at least undefined ’ sense; and ‘true 
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religion ’—as contrasted with superstition and fanaticism—is 
represented as ‘ nothing but a species of philosophy ’, that namely 
of the philosophical sceptics. 

In further explanation of his interpretation of the Dialogues, 
Professor Kemp Smith in his Introduction refers to two impor- 
tant questions, though to one of them only briefly. First, though 
Hume’s ‘ natural theology’ amounts to little more, on its positive 
side, than the recognition of an unknown ‘ principle of order’ in the 
world, he does at least recognize the reality of such a principle. 
Commentators, Professor Kemp Smith thinks, have misinterpreted 
the Dialogues because they have sought to interpret them ‘in the 
light of his doctrine of detached impressions, and this doctrine in 
the light of the very misleading account which he gives of it in the 
opening of the first volume of his 7reatise’ ; ‘ they fail to observe 
that the impressions upon which Hume mainly relies at the chief 
turning-points in the developement of his philosophy are the im- 
pressions not of sensation but of reflexion, and that these impres- 
sions are of a biological character—instincts and passions, propen- 
sities and sentiments, by no means appropriately describable as 
detached—and rest, as Hume recognizes that thought (or reason) 
itself rests, upon a complication of secret causes’ (p. 34 f, cf. p. 44). 
In the Preface, he holds out the hope of writing more fully on this 
topic, i.e. upon Hume’s theory of knowledge as a whole. Secondly, 
in the first two Sections of the Introduction, he gives an illumi- 
nating account of Hume’s considered attitude towards religion in 
general, and in particular towards that form of Calvinistic 
Christianity with which he was most intimately acquainted. He 
concludes that there is ‘little of the sceptical inquirer in Hume’s 
writings on religion. Once he had succeeded in formulating the 
general lines of his own philosophy, he had quite definitely con- 
cluded that religion is not merely an ambiguous but in the main 
a malign influence’ (p. 13). Above all he hated the fanaticism 
and narrow dogmatism which, in his view (and he had more than 
a little justification), religion encouraged, and what appeared to 
him to be the artificial life it fostered. He was accordingly 
inclined to prefer the superstition and polytheism of antiquity to 
the forms of Christianity he found about him, since the former 
weighed less heavily upon men’s minds and had less influence 
upon their conduct. 
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The Dialogues caused less stir than Hume’s friends had antici- 
pated ; they also exercised less influence than the originality of 
their destructive criticism merited. Kant, who read them in the 
manuscript translation of Hamann in the year following that of 
their publication, was the first to recognize that, as a refutation 
of the argument from design in the form then current, they were 
unanswerable ; and he was able to incorporate their main argu- 
ment in the Critigue of Pure Reason in 1781. But it was against 
the limited argument from analogy, now best remembered from 
Paley’s statement of it, that Hume’s criticism was final, not 
against the thesis that, since matter apart from mind seems 
essentially indifferent to teleological order, and mind essentially 
teleological, the teleological order actually found in the world 
must be accounted for in all its aspects by the presence, in some 
form, of mind. 

J. S. Boys SMITH. 











NOTES AND STUDIES 
FIDES ET RATIO 


THE BOOK WHICH INTRODUCED JACOB BOEHME TO 
WILLIAM LAW 


5. 


‘WE have in William Law’, writes Caroline Spurgeon, ‘an English 
mystic who expresses, with a strength and beauty which Plotinus himself 
has rarely surpassed, the longing of the soul for union with the Divine ’.' 
It is as the author of the Serious Call that Law is chiefly known to 
fame. But Law was not a mystic in the proper sense of the word, when 
he wrote that great treatise in 1729. It was only after about 1735 that 
the genuine mystical note begins to appear increasingly in his writings, 
and the change was undoubtedly due to his having become acquainted 
at this time with the works of the Silesian cobbler, the ‘ilkiminated ’ 
Jacob Behmen.? 

Among William Law’s friends were two remarkable men, both of 
a mystical temperament, the Scottish physician, Dr George Cheyne 
F.R.S. (1671-1743), and Dr John Byrom (1692-1763), poet, physician, 
and stenographer. Dr Cheyne was an Aberdonian, who had migrated 
in 1701 to take up medical practice in London and Bath. He had 
a great reputation with the public and was intimate with many of the 
distinguished men of his day. We know that Cheyne’s friendship with 
Byrom began near the end of his life by his writing a letter to Byrom 
from Bath in December, 1741. In this he asserts his admiration for 
the ‘approved mystics’, such as St John of the Cross, Tauler, and 
Madame Guyon, and seeks to know Byrom’s opinion on the somewhat 
visionary outpourings of a contemporary French writer, Hector Vicomte 
de Marsay. A second letter written to Byrom in the following August 
deals with similar subjects and shews Cheyne’s immense respect for the 
author of the Serious Cail and his judgement in these matters.* 

In April, 1743, Cheyne died. At the end of May Byrom was riding 
from Cambridge to King’s Cliffe. the little Northamptonshire village to 
which William Law had recently retired. He ‘lay’ at the Cross Keys 
inn, and the next day, in the course of a long discursive talk, Law (as 
Byrom tells us in his delightful /ourna/) ‘mentioned Dr Cheyne and 


1 Mysticism in English Literature (1913). 
2 See the present writer's William Law and 18th Century Quakerism pp. 268-270 
3 Byrom’s Journal II (i) and (ii) 1741-1742. 
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his not writing to him upon some matters, because his letters would fall 
into the hands of his executors, . . . that the Dr was always talking in 
coffee-houses about naked faith, pure love, . . . that Dr Cheyne was the 
providential occasion of his meeting or knowing of Jacob Behmen by 
a book which the Dr mentioned to him in a letter, which book men- 
tioned Behmen, .. . that the Philadelphians, Dr Lee, etc., were strange 
people. ...’? 

Now this book which mentioned Behmen (the usual English form of 
Boehme’s name) was, it may be confidently asserted, the one named by 
Law in 1760 in a conversation he had very near the end of his life with 
his Moravian admirer, the writer Francis Okely. Okely reports Law as 
saying that ‘ when a curate in London, he had perhaps rummaged every 
bookseller’s shop and bookstall in that metropolis, yet he had never met 
with a single book of Jacob Behmen’s. The first notice he had of him 
was from a treatise called Ratio et Fides. Soon after which he lighted 
upon the very best and most complete edition of his works.’* The book, 
Fides et Ratio, is mentioned once again by William Law, in a letter of 
1759 (which I quote below), as being written by a certain Count 
Mittenach. It is significant, in the light of the words quoted in the last 
paragraph, that one of the sections of the book in question is entitled 
‘Concerning Naked Faith’, that it treats largely of ‘pure love’, and 
that its reputed author was, as we shall see later, in close sympathy 
with, if not actually a ‘ Philadelphian’, and moreover a friend of some 
of Dr Cheyne’s friends in north-east Scotland. 

As far as I am aware, this volume, which introduced Jacob Boehme 
to William Law with truly overwhelming results, has never yet been 
identified and examined by students of these two great mystics. Law’s 
biographer, Overton, quotes its longer title correctly, but his remark, 
‘whether Law's Fides et Ratio be Mittenach’s or Poiret’s I do not know’, 
shews that he had not examined the book. Christopher Walton, 
enthusiastic collector of everything connected with Boehme and Law, 
acquired a translation of the chief part of it, but does not appear to have 
discovered the original work. 

Walton’s pencil comments on this translation, which I discovered on 
the shelves of his little-read collection of volumes in Dr Williams’s 
Library, shew that he was perplexed because he could find no reference 
to Boehme in it, the one reference (in the passage which I quote on 
page 357 below) having been expunged in deference to the prejudices of 
British orthodoxy. It is Walton who is chiefly responsible for the 
perpetuation of the error which ascribes the book to a fictitious 
*Mittenach’. In his reprint of Poiret’s Cata/ogus Mysticorum he has 

1 Byrom’s Journal II (ii) p. 363. 
2 F. Okely Memoirs of Behmen (1780), p. 105 n. 
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quite outrageously interpolated the words ‘ Mittenach scripsit’ after the 
description of Fides e¢ Ratio as ‘ Anonymi liber insignis’. 

It was through some references to Fides ef Ratio and its reputed 
author in a recent work of great interest, Mystics of the North East* by 
Professor G. D. Henderson of Aberdeen University (who was not how- 
ever aware at the time of its connexion with William Law), that the 
present writer was incited to seek for and discover the book in the 
British Museum. (In the Museum catalogue it has hitherto been 
entered under the name of John Locke, as being in part a refutation of 
that philosopher’s principles by an unknown author.) A treatise which 
constituted such a turning point in the evolution of our greatest British 
prose mystic appears to merit a more than cursory examination. 


II. 


The title page of the book runs as follows :— 

Fides et Ratio collatae, ac suo utraque loco redditae, adversus Principia 

J. Lochiit ... Cum accessione triplict: 1, De fide implicita sive nuda, 

2, De ss. scripturarum certitudine ac sensu, 3, De perfectione et felicitate 

in hac vita. LEdidit et praefatus est Petrus Poiret. Amstelaedami 

[ Amsterdam], 1708. 

The name of Pierre (Peter) Poiret (1646-1719) is less known than it 
should be in this country.* For he rendered very great services to 
mystical theology by reprinting, translating, and editing many writings 
of the mystics, both Roman Catholic and Protestant, which would 
otherwise have been lost or forgotten. The influence of these volumes 
as well as of his original works upon the German pietist revival and on 
religious thought generally was wide-reaching and continued over most 
of the eighteenth century. He was variously styled ‘ praeceptor enthu- 
siasmi’ and ‘ praeceptor mysticae theologiae’.* Many of his doctrines 
were absorbed by Zinzendorf and his Moravian Brethren. Poiret was 
an enthusiastic admirer of the three leading representatives of the 
quietist school of thought of his day, the Archbishop Fénelon (1651- 
1715), Jeanne-Marie de la Mothe Guyon (1648-1717), and her un- 
balanced contemporary Antoinette Bourignon (1616-1680), and he 
published the voluminous collected works of the two last named. 
Educated as a Calvinist at Metz and Basel, he was for a time a pastor 
in the Palatinate, whence he migrated in order to be near his revered 


1 C. Walton Notes and Materials for a Biography of William Law p. 141. 

2 Published by the Third Spalding Club, Aberdeen 1934. 

% See Dr Max Wieser’s interesting monograph: Peter Poiret, Der Vater der 
romanischen Mystik in Deutschland (Munich 1932), and Henderson, of. at. pp. 
16-18. 

* M. Wieser Der sentimentale Mensch pp. 48, 250. 
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Madame Bourignon, who was being much persecuted as an arch-heretic. 
About the time of her death he moved to Holland and lived near 
Leyden for nearly forty years a life of simple piety and incessant literary 
activity. He had devoted adherents both in England and Scotland, 
his chief original work Z’@conomie Divine (Amsterdam 1687), an 
elaborate compendium of mystical theology drawn from many different 
sources, having been published in England (in six volumes) in 1713. 
Poiret had affinities with Boehme, and at least one passage in his book 
just mentioned appears to have directly influenced William Law, of 
whose library at King’s Cliffe the book still forms a part. We find the 
poet Byrom recommending it to a friend in April, 1753. 

It is interesting also to find Dr Cheyne, in a letter written from Bath 
near the close of his life (1742) to the novelist, Samuel Richardson, 
giving high praise to ‘the catalogue of the mystic writers published by 
Mr Poiret ; wherein their character and contents are finely and elegantly 
printed, in a small octavo in Latin, which probably may be found at 
Mr Vailante’s shop in the Strand. At least I had it there, being printed 
in Holland.’? 

So much for the editor of Fides e¢ Ratio. Apart from the British 
Museum volume the only other copy of this treatise which I can trace 
in England is in John Byrom’s library, a great portion of which is still 
preserved on the shelves of Chetham’s Library near Byrom’s old home 
in Manchester.* The fly-leaves of this copy which may have contained 
the owner’s autograph are unfortunately missing, but it is tempting to 
suppose that this may be the actual volume which had belonged to 
Dr Cheyne, possibly acquired at the sale of his books after his death. 
We hear of Cheyne lending or giving mystical books to Byrom, and four 
of Cheyne’s own works, one of them being his /Ailosophical Principles 
of Natural Religion, are still in Byrom’s library. ; 

The Fides et Ratio volume consists of five separate sections or dis- 
courses, of which all, except Poiret’s long Preface, are anonymous or 
pseudonymous, and might be taken at first sight to be by four different 
authors. The main discourse of the book, following the Preface, is 
entitled Animadversions against the Principles of the philosopher Locke. 
This part by itself was admirably translated into English (though, as we 
shall see, in a slightly expurgated form) by an anonymous writer, who 
contributed a new Preface (of only little interest) and published his 
work in 1713 (reprinted 1787).’ 


1 Rebecca Warner Original Letters. 

2 In Scotland the National Library and the Scottish Episcopal College at Edin- 
burgh, as well as Aberdeen University, possess copies. 

3 Faith and Reason Compared: Shewing that Divine Faith and Natural Reason 
Proceed from two different and distinct Principles in Man. Printed for B. Cowse at 
VOL. XXXVII. Aa 
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It is these Animadversiones adversus Principia J. Lockii which single 
out for praise the writings of Jacob Boehme, and are thus of immediate 
if not of sole interest in relation to William Law. The other discourses 
only concern us in connexion with the problem of authorship, which we 
will consider later on. 

The Animadversiones of Fides et Ratio begin by the reprinting of 
a series of twenty-two 7heses, deduced by a Scottish disciple (‘ab erudito 
quodam Scoto, anglico sermone ’) from the Principles of the Philosopher 
Locke, demonstrating that ‘ Reason is more excellent [i.e. a better guide 
to Truth] than Faith’. The writer then takes these 7%eses and refutes 
them one by one in 474 sections. The subject would appeal strongly 
to William Law who was vehemently opposed to the Christian rationalism 
of Locke with its rejection of innate ideas and its conception of the 
human mind as a /aéu/a rasa.’ Law would also find in the book, along 
with much psychological and theological argument for which he had 
little use, various echoes and applications of Boehme’s doctrines, in 
a form which, as the future was to shew, could make an appeal to him. 
A striking example of this is the conception of a basis of dark anguish 
and desire which is necessary both in God and in the soul to give 
strength and fire to the harmonious life of love (sections 70 and 145). 

We notice too that the only religious or philosophic writer quoted or 
mentioned with approval (secs. 357 and 466) is ‘the sublime Johannes 
a Cruce’, St John of the Cross, whom we know William Law held in 
peculiar honour *—that is, except for the five Protestant mystics named 
at the end of the book, to whom I must devote a later paragraph. 

The twenty-two theses confuted by these Animadversions appear to 
have had as a primary object the discrediting of all divine or mystical 
revelation other than those contained in the Holy Scriptures. Our 
author is deeply concerned to maintain the validity of the revelations of 
latter-day mystics, and the greater part of his work is an attempt, sup- 
ported by many different lines of argument, to differentiate true faith, 
the divine intuition or illumination which actually brings the soul into 
immediate contact with God and Christ, from the judgements of the 
discursive reason, which are concerned with the dry bones of theological 
dogma and credal assent. 

There was doubtless much in the writer’s exaltation of intuitive faith 
at the expense of ‘that crafty reason, the most pestilential offspring of 
the Rose and Crown in St. Paul's Churchyard, 1713. As far as I can discover, the 
only Libraries which possess copies of this very rare book are the British Museum, 
Dr Williams’s Library, and Lambeth Palace —all in London. 

1 See W. Law (viii) Spirit of Love Part I pp. 15-16 and Against Warburton 
pp. 186-187. 

2 His Opera Mystica still remain in Law's Library at King’s Cliffe. See, e.g., 
Law (vi) Anim. on Trapp p. 204. 
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the serpent’ (sec. 2), which would appeal to William Law as a confuter 
of the Deist contentions, though it was only at a later stage that he was 
ready so to disparage reason as to describe it, not as the distinctive 
attribute of man, but as a form of ‘craft, subtlety, and cunning’ which 
appeared at man’s Fall, and which he had in common with the devils 
and the beasts.’ Law’s most recently published work at the time 
when he read Fides e¢ Ratio was the Case of Reason (1731), a vigorous 
confutation of the Deist Matthew Tindal’s attack on any conception of 
Scriptural revelation which obliges us to believe anything not discover- 
able by our unaided reason. In this work of Law’s as in the Serious 
Call (1729) reason is allowed considerable scope, not only as an instru- 
ment of the intuitive understanding but as itself establishing some of the 
truths of natural religion. In his later mystical works Law carries his 
polemic against reason much further, and would have subscribed to the 
conclusion of Fides et Ratio (sec. 107) that ‘ reason is a faculty altogether 
different from and much inferior to our divine understanding ; it is 
solely adapted to the creature, wholly unfit for divine things, and per- 
fectly incapable of any immediate, pure, and divine influence.’* ‘This 
change was doubtless mostly due to the new confidence which, owing to 
Boehme’s influence, he placed in the capacity of mystical intuition for 
the apprehension of spiritual truth. His study of these Antmadversions 
may have helped to set his mind in this direction. 

And, though the author’s profound belief in the validity and impor- 
tance of speculations based upon individual religious experience was 
directly contrary to William Law’s convictions at the date of his reading 
the book,* yet there were other features of his treatment of his theme 
which would be already congenial to Law at that time. We may instance 
the disclaimer of any personal attack on his rationalist adversary (sec. 1) ; 
his prayers for illumination and for pardon, for presuming to discuss the 
mysteries of the Godhead (secs. 3 and 88); the praise of simple, un- 
lettered Christians as nearer the Truth than many a learned theologian 
(secs. 303-314) ; the warning against a superficial confidence in theology 
(sec. 470); the protest against the wrangling of sects and churches (sec. 
183); the exaltation of the ‘ordinary revelations’ of all true believers 
over the ‘extraordinary revelations’ of the mystic (secs. 405-406) ; the 
necessity of great humility and fervent prayer in all souls to whom 
extraordinary revelations are granted (sec. 403); the stress on the will 
as the centre of the Deity and of all truly spiritual beings (sec. 443). 


) (viii) Against Warburton pp. 188. 

2 e.g. (ii) Case of Reason pp. 67, 91. Cp. (iv) Serious Call pp. 37 and 
189-191. 

3 Cp., e.g., (vii) Way to Divine Knowledge pp. 168-169. 

* Cp., e.g., (ix) Letters to a Lady pp. 233-238 (¢. 1732). 
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The special indebtedness of the author of Fides et Ratio to Jacob 
Boehme’s elaborate metaphysical system is not very extensive, but in 
the main those features which he adopts are those also borrowed by 
William Law, while like Law he ignores Boehme’s most fantastic and 
doubttul conceptions. I have already mentioned Boehme’s idea of the 
dark centre in the Godhead (secs. 70 and 71), and one might add to 
this the use of the word ‘ magical’ for the Divine activity (sec. 69), and 
the conception of Eternal Nature as the mirror of the Godhead (sec. 80). 
In the depreciation of the reasoning faculty as being active, and there- 
fore liable to every kind of error, in contrast with the passivity of the 
‘ divine understanding ’, the ‘supreme pure spirit’, which in the internal 
‘prayer of silence’ receives its infallible impressions direct from God, 
Fides et Ratio is in line with the doctrines of the quietists, Molinos, 
Fénelon, and Guyon ; and William Law in his later works has a similar 
standpoint." Though these doctrines are akin to what we find in 
Boehme, with his emphatic contrasts of ‘ Vernunft’ with ‘ Verstand ’,? 
yet the Roman Catholic mystics who taught them were far from having 
any sympathy with Boehme’s sublime metaphysical and cosmogonical 
speculations. 

In the course of a long and intricate exposition of the nature of faith 
in opposition to the second Lockian thesis, the author of A mimadversions 
writes: ‘the central and infinite desire of the sovereign good is the 
innermost [profundissimum] fund of the soul’ (sec. 63), and again 
(secs. 145, 148), ‘God has darted and incorporated into the dark [tene- 
brosum] fund of man a spark of his own omnipotent, substantial light ; 
that so man might have within himself all that he wanted, viz. the 
whole Kingdom of God in a little grain of seed. . . . This spark of divine 
light, being cast like seed into the ground of the heart, or that eternal 
and living substantial word of God graciously breathed by the eternal 
Father into the innermost fund of the spirit . . . is the omnipotent 
repairer of our most lamentably depraved nature . . . to the eternal 
glory of the most Holy Trinity.’ 

We may compare with this description William Law’s words in 
Part I of the Spirit of Prayer:* ‘There is a root or depth in thee... 
called the centre, the fund or bottom of the soul... so infinite that 
nothing can satisfy it or give it any rest but the infinity of God. In 
this depth of the soul the Holy Trinity brought forth its own living 
image. ... This was the Kingdom of God within him .. . the seed of 
the Light and Spirit of God, which light is a treasure hid in the soul, in 
order to bring forth the life that was lost in Adam. ... The breathing, 

1 Cp., e.g., (vii) Spirit of Prayer pp. 36-40. 
2 Cp. H. H. Brinton The Mystic Will pp. 100-104. 
5 vii pp. 28-33. * vii p. 211. 
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the moving, the quickening of the Holy Spirit within us are so many 
operations of this spark of life tending toward God... . The Word of 
God is in thy heart, as a light unto thy feet.’ 

And again (in the Way to Divine Knowledge) ‘ The will of man... 
is what it is, as a spark, a ray, a genuine birth of the eternal, free, 
omnipotent will of God’. 

While it is true that all the metaphors and imagery used by Law in 
the words just quoted could be found in the writings of Jacob Boehme 
and of other mystics, yet the similarity with the language of Fides e¢ 
Ratio is so close, as to suggest that William Law may have retained 
some clear impressions from his reading of that book. Verbal borrowing 
from another mystic is in any case most unusual in Law. 


Ill. 


The concluding section of the Amimadversions is concerned with 
a subject which William Law would almost certainly have found dis- 
tasteful. In it the writer solemnly declares, at considerable length and 
with much emphasis, that as vehicles of Christian truth ‘ nothing can 
exceed the most excellent and most divine writings of the pious Virgin 
Antonia Bourignon’, the French quietist, so much admired by Poiret , 
of whose extraordinary doctrines we know that Law strongly dis- 


approved.’ She, it is quaintly insisted here, ‘did not stick in the 
periphery of the creatures, but was admitted into the Center’, And on 
the last page the writer gives almost equal praise to the writings of 
Dr Pordage, Jane Lead, Jacob Boehme, and John Engelbrecht, which, 
he says ‘are like so many clusters of grapes brought back by those 
happy spies out of the land of promise . . . given in order to excite and 
encourage us to pursue our journey with unwearied diligence, until at 
last we arrive at the center of eternal rest’. Now of these four writers, 
John Engelbrecht was a strange visionary, a North German Lutheran, 
who claimed to have been dead for many hours, to have then been 
restored to life, and to have brought back a detailed account of Heaven 
and Hell.? Dr John Pordage (1607-1681), a Berkshire rector, and his 
younger friend and contemporary Mrs Jane Lead (1623-1704) who 
lived in London during Law’s youth, were Christians of a dangerously 
psychic type. Their intense but confused writings shew many traces of 
Boehme. Under their inspiration the movement known as Philadelphian 

1 See Byrom's Journal (April, 1737) II (i) pp. 105-106 ; and her biography by 
Alex. R. MacEwen, D.D. (1910). MacEwen says that Boehme is the only religious 


writer, besides Augustine and a Kempis, of whom Madame Bourignon speaks with 
much respect. 


2 See The German Lazarus: an account of John Engelbrecht. Anon, London 
1707 ; and The Divine Vision of J. E. by F. Okely, 1780. 
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was launched, which appears to have brought nourishment to the 
religious life of many individuals and groups, especially in Germany. 
But the visionary eccentricities and speculations of Pordage and 
Mrs Lead were of a kind that would meet with William Law’s strong 
disapproval. Engelbrecht would fall into the same category.’ 

In the years 1740 and 1741 Law engaged in a controversy with 
Dr Joseph Trapp, a prominent London clergyman, who had been 
formerly for ten years Professor of Poetry at Oxford. Trapp in his 
published Reply to Mr Law, while disclaiming knowledge of the three 
writers named, quotes from a layman who had informed him that Law 
had borrowed extensively from the writings of Jacob Behmen, Dr Por- 
dage, and Mrs Lead, and—‘ what else [than absurd speculations] can 
be expected from those who read these works with almost the same 
veneration and implicit faith as most people read Scripture?’ It looks 
as if Trapp’s informant had been reading the Animadversiones on Locke, 
with their commendation of the three ‘ enthusiasts’ mentioned (Engel- 
brecht would be less known in England). William Law (in his 
Animadversions, be it noted, on Dr. ‘Trapp’s late reply) says in answer 
to this charge, ‘two of these writers [ie. Pordage and Lead] I know 
very little of, yet as much as I desire to know’, but ‘ Jacob Behmen. . . 
I have read much and much esteem’.? This episode occurred some 
six years after Law’s introduction to Behmen’s writings. 

Now in view of Law’s complete distrust as spiritual guides of the 
other four writers, we should hardly have expected him to have paid 
serious attention to the name of Jacob Boehme, appearing to him for 
the first time in such disreputable company. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that the mention of Boehme made enough impression upon him 
to cause him to read one of the mystic’s best works, which, as he told 
Okely, ‘ put me into a perfect sweat ; but, as I discovered the glimmer. 
ings of a deep ground and sense, . . . with continual prayer... at length 
I found what a treasure there was hid in this field.’ * 

The years that followed were largely spent by William Law in an 
intensive study of Boehme’s voluminous writings and of those of his 
disciple, Andreas Freher. Though he was no slavish interpreter, he 
came to regard Boehme as ‘a guide to the truth of all the mysteries of 
the kingdom of God’, and indeed as ‘the strongest, the plainest, the 
most open, intelligible, awakening, convincing writer, that ever was.’ * 


1 Law must have heard of Engelbrecht, but his friend Langcake said he never 
heard him mention this strange visionary. 

2 W. Law (vi) Animadversions on Trapp’s Reply p. 201. 

3 F. Okely Memoirs of Behmen p.105n. Okely seems to have been a careful 
reporter. 

* Law (vii) Way to Divine Knowledge p. 195. 
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Jacob Boehme’s subtle influence can be traced in almost every part of 
Law’s writings after 1735, from the Demonstration to the Address to the 
Clergy. 

I ought to mention that the editor of the 1713 translation of Fides e¢ 
Ratio, though he appears to approve of the Behmenist elements in its 
doctrines, has, out of deference to orthodox sentiment, removed the 
references to Boehme, Lead, and Engelbrecht from the passage quoted 
above, while leaving those to Bourignon, and printing, in a distinctly 
futile manner, the name of Pordage as ‘ P-ge’. Law, however, read the 
book in the Latin original. 


IV. 


We will now consider the problem of the authorship of the 
Animadversions. Hitherto William Law’s biographers have described 
the whole volume Fides e¢ Ratio as by Count ‘Mittenach’. This is 
originally due to a statement made in a letter of Law near the end of 
his life of which the autograph in his neat and unambiguous hand- 
writing may be seen in Dr Williams’s Library, Gordon Square, W.C. 
Writing on December 3rd, 1759, to his friend, Thomas Langcake, 
Law said, 

‘ My dear Friend, .. . The name of the author of Marth and Reason 
is Mittenach, a German Count. All his Latin works are in a Book 
called Fides et Ratio, they are chiefly translations from Madame Guion ; 
I thank friend Hinde for his offer of George Fox, but have no leisure for 
folio reading... .”? 

It is now possible to say quite certainly that the name ‘ Mittenach’ 
here is a mistake for Metternich, and that ‘Count’ should be ‘ Baron’, 
the usual French and English rendering for the German title Freiherr. 
Most probably the error was due to Law’s misreading or mishearing 
this name as it was given him by his friend Dr Cheyne, who told him 
of the book. For Dr Cheyne was a friend of Alexander Lord Forbes 
of Pitsligo,? a mystically minded Scottish nobleman, Episcopalian 
and Jacobite, who was himself a friend of a certain Wolf Freiherr von 
Metternich, a Brandenburg nobleman who is known to have been the 
author of a number of small mystical treatises under the pseudonym of 

1 C. Walton Notes and Matenals p. 600. 

2 Henderson Mystics of the North East pp. 44-46. Further research in 
Dr. Williams’s Library has revealed a letter (and evidently not the first) from 
‘ Pitsligo’ (i.e. Lord Forbes) to Wm. Law, dated Aug. 1741, relating to some new 
translations of Archbishop Fénelon’s writings, and referring to the great crowds 
then being attracted by George Whitefield’s preaching in Edinburgh. ‘ There can 
be no doubt of Mr. Whitefield’s sincere intention of restoring Christianity, but 
I wish he were more acquainted with some spiritual books, such as Mons. de 
Cambray’s and others of an older date.’ 
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Alethophilus. Poiret in his Preface states that the last discourse of Fides 
et Ratio, namely Accessio III, De Ferfectione ac Felicitate in hac vita, is 
by Akthophilus. ts authorship is confirmed inter alia by an incom- 
plete English transcription of it’ now at Cullen House, Banffshire, 
once the residence of James Ogilvie Lord Deskford a correspondent of 
Madame Guyon, which is entitled ‘Baron de Meternacht’s Treatise 
concerning the perfection and happiness that is to be attained in this 
life’. This however does not establish the authorship of the Lockian 
Animadversions, the only portion of the book which is of interest to us, 
as having introduced William Law to Boehme. It is prima fucie quite 
possible that Dr Cheyne and others may have arbitrarily extended the 
undoubted Metternich-A/ethophilus authorship of the last discourse to 
cover as well the anonymous Amimadversions. 

Incidentally, Law’s letter of December, 1759, has another error. 
Fides et Ratio does not appear to contain any translations from Madame 
Guyon, though an unacknowledged extract from her writings may be 
inserted occasionally in the ‘Accessions’, ‘There is probably some 
confusion with the book by Ai/arius Theomilus mentioned below, which 
contained as supplement some of Madame Guyon’s writings.’ 

Let us take first the internal evidence of Fides e¢ Ratio. Besides the 
long editorial Preface by Poiret, and the two parts already mentioned, 
we have two further parts of the book viz. Accessions I and II. Of 
these, Accessio II, De SS. Scripturarum certitudine ac sensu, is quite 
anonymous, though it seems probable from the Amimadversions (sec. 315) 
that it may have been by the author of that part, for he says, ‘of the 
nature of the evidence that we can have for the divine authority of the 
Holy Scriptures, we have treated more at large in a particular discourse 
by itself’. This view is confirmed by the English editor of the 1713 
translation, at the end of his Preface. <Accessio J, De Fide implicita 
sive nuda (the expression is a scholastic one), is, so Poiret informs us in 
his Preface, part of a book written in German, Die stele Freude des 
Geistes, by Hilarius Theomilus, published in 1705. This book is 
found to have as a secondary title the words ‘ A/ethophili kurzer Weg 
zu einem Gott’. While there is some doubt among eighteenth- and 
nineteerith-century critics as to the identity of Hilarius, there is a very 
strong preponderance of opinion on the side of his being the same as 
the Alethophilus, whom we know to have been Wolf Freiherr von 
Metternich.* 

Turning back to Fides e¢ Ratio proper, i.e., the Animadversions, the 
only clue to its authorship given by Poiret in his long Preface (ii. 14) 
is that they were written by a man ‘non aliter designando quam quod 


1 Henderson, op. cit. p. 41. * Cp. Wieser Der sentimentale Mensch pp. 281-282. 
3 Wieser takes this for granted in Der sentimentale Mensch pp. 159 and 282. 
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solidioris veritatis amore atque intima vivaque cognitione imbutus sit’. 
He wrote, Poiret continues, in the Latin tongue, ‘quae Anglico idiomate 
erat ei facilior,’ a sentence which indicates that he had some knowledge 
of English. This would be for a German who had never visited 
England a very rare accomplishment, but it is conceivable in the case 
of Metternich with his Scottish friends. 

The anonymous biographer of Poiret, who may be presumed to have 
known the identity of the author of the Animadversions, describes him 
as ‘ vir illustris non minus eruditione quam pietate aliisque praerogativis 
[distinctions] praeclarus’.' 

The anonymous editor and translator of the Animadversions, as 
published (without the Accessions) in 1713 under the title of Fatth and 
Reason Compared, was possibly one of the Scottish group of mystical 
Episcopalians, who were in touch with Baron Metternich.* He describes 
the Animadversions as ‘written originally in Latin by a person of 
quality’... ‘by a noble, judicious, and pious person’, words which 
would certainly fit the Baron. 

In dealing with the subject of Faith, the author of Amimadversions 
states impersonally that in the first Accessio to his treatise ‘Sat prolixe 
jam actum sit’. The translator renders this, ‘I ... having treated at 
large of Faith in a discourse by itself’ (sec. 191), and appends a foot- 
note, ‘ This, with some others written by the author, will also be shortly 
published in English’. (Of its publication I can find no trace; the 
footnote disappears in the 1787 reprint of Faith and Reason Compared.) 
There seems to be no reason for distrusting the translator’s opinion and 
assumed knowledge of the authorship, and his rendering therefore 
comes very near to proving that the writer of Fides et Ratio, i.e. the 
Animadversions, was the same as the writer of De Fide nuda, i.e. Hilarius 
Theomilus, otherwise Wolf von Metternich. 

If we now turn to the external evidence, we find that some writers 
carelessly attribute the Animadversions to the editor Poiret himself. 
Thus J. W. Jaeger (1647-1720) Chancellor of Tiibingen University, 
one of the most famous Lutheran controversialists of his day, who 
thought Fides e¢ Ratio worthy of a long refutation, insisted on doing this 
‘quia totus genius, qui ibi spirat, Poiretianus sit’, and he disdains 
‘cum umbris et velatis nominibus luctari’.* This supposition may be 
dismissed at once, if only from what we know of the modesty and 


1 Petri Poweti Posthuma (Amsterdam 1721), De vita et scriptis p. 36. 

? The British Museum copy of this book has inscribed on the title-page ‘ Thomas 
Burman ~—ex Dono Authoris [sic) D. C. [or G.] H.’. I have tried in vain to get 
some clue to these initials. 

3 J. W. Jaeger Preface to Judicium ... de J. Lockio et P. Poireto, eorumque pugna 
de Ratione et Fide. Two other of his publications are directed against Poiret. 
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sincerity of Poiret’s character. For in his Catalogus of mystical 
writings Poiret mentions one work of Alethophilus and two of Hilarius 
Theomilus according praises to both; and of Fides e¢ Ratio he says, 
‘Anonymi liber insignis, rerum spirit{uJalium ac divinarum vera prin- 
cipia solide ac nervose exhibens’.’ Still, Poiret being editor and 
publisher, it was convenient to describe the book as his. Thus a 
manuscript note (1731) of the poet Byrom, William Law’s friend, refers 
to it as ‘ Poiret, of Faith, a good man’. 

We have, however, one authority whose statements are much more 
precise. The young Scottish Laird, James Cunningham of Barns 
(1680-1716), was a believer in certain more or less hysterical French 
Huguenot ‘ Prophets’, who in the years 1709-1710 visited Scotland. In 
a letter dated r2th January, 1710, addressed to Dr George Garden, 
Cunningham, in the course of pleading for a recognition of these 
prophets as truly inspired, quotes several passages which actually occur 
in the Animadversions as giving ‘the doctrine of the B. of M.’ i.e. of the 
Baron de Metternich.? Garden, who was a close friend of Poiret’s and 
to some extent acquainted with Metternich, does not contradict this in 
his reply, although in his reference to the same passages he speaks of 
them as written by ‘the author of Fides e¢ Ratio’. Cunningham, like 
Garden, was friendly with Alexander, Lord Forbes of Pitsligo, who was 
a friend and admirer of Wolf von Metternich.* In 1718, for instance, 
Lord Forbes of Pitsligo spent some time at Ratisbon (Regensburg) with 
him and his elder brother, Graf Ernst, both of whom were there as 
envoys of Frederick I of Brandenburg-Prussia to the Imperial Reichstag.‘ 
Lord Forbes was a remarkable man. He took up arnis in the Jacobite 
cause both in the Fifteen and Forty-Five and had come at one time into 
personal contact with both Archbishop Fénelon and Madame Guyon, 
the admiration for whose writings was one of the chief sources of the 
friendship of these Scottish gentlemen with Dr Cheyne and Baron 
Metternich. Probably Dr Garden,’ like Cunningham, knew the Baron 

1 Bibliotheca Mysticorum (Amsterdam 1708). 

2 Henderson Mystics of the North East pp. 222, 226, 229, and cp. 242. 

5 It is interesting to note that these letters between Cunningham and Garden are 
preserved in copies that were among Lord Forbes’s family papers and that they are 
in the handwriting of his friend and neighbour, James Ogilvie, Laird of Auchiries, 
among whose papers (now in the Scottish Episcopal College) there is a manuscript 
translation of the First and of part of the Third Accession to Fides et Ratio. This 
is followed immediately by a translation of Brother Lawrence’s Practice of the 
Presence of God, a work which William Law got to know and love through the same 
member of this Scottish group, Dr. Cheyne, who introduced him to ‘Count 
Mittenach’s’ volume. (Byrom’s Journal II (ii, p. 364). 

* Henderson, p. 160. 


5 George Garden, D.D. (1649-1733) was Episcopalian Minister of an Aberdeen 
Parish Church. He was deposed for ‘ Bourignianism’. 
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to be the author of the Animadversions, but also knew that he desired 
to remain anonymous. In any case, the evidence drawn from these 
letters corroborates satisfactorily the internal evidence for Metternich’s 
authorship of this part of our book, which may be now taken as 
established. 

It is certainly a curious circumstance, if the anonymous author of 
Fides et Ratio, i.e. the Animadversions, is the same as A/lethophilus, the 
author of Accessio III of the book, and also the same as Hi/arius 
Theomilus, the author of Accessio I, and as the anonymous author of 
Accessio II, that the editor Poiret should publish his comments on these 
four parts of the book, as if they were each by a different author. Poiret, 
however, knew Metternich personally, at least by correspondence ; and 
we are entitled to assume that he respected the nobleman’s desire 
for a dual or triple anonymity. 


¥. 


It remains to gather together the few facts recorded about the man 
of whom we can now be almost sure that he was the author of the 
treatise under consideration. Wolf Freiherr von Metternich was born 
about 1660, being the younger son of another Freiherr, the lord of an 
estate at Chursdorf near Kiistrin in the principality of Brandenburg, and 
nearly related to the Winneburg branch of the Metternich family, from 
whom Napoleon’s great Austrian adversary was descended. The father, 
originally a Catholic, had transferred his allegiance to the Reformed 
(Calvinistic) branch of the Protestant Church, and we may presume that 
his two sons were educated in that faith. The eldest of them, Ernst, 
seems to have had, like his brother, interests in speculative theology. 
At any rate the two have been confused together by literary historians.’ 
On paper at least Ernst Graf von Metternich (as he was created in 1696) 
had a distinguished career as a Prussian diplomat and court official of 
the Empire, and took part in the Peace Conference at Utrecht in 1713. 
He was converted under Jesuit influence to the Catholic faith shortly 
before his death in 1727. 

His younger brother, Wolf von Metternich, in early manhood secured 
an appointment as Gesandter (that is envoy or representative) jointly 
for the three Hohenzollern rulers of Brandenburg: Prussia, Bayreuth, and 
Anspach in the Chamber of Princes at the Imperial Reichstag (Viet) at 
Regensburg.” This position he held for many years, until in 1726 he 


1 e.g. by Ritschl Geschichte des Pietismus i 345-346. 

2 Michael v. Loen, Goethe’s great-uncle, writing in 1717, says that in some cases 
one Gesandter represented more than 20 Herren, with much resulting confusion 
(Kleine Schriften i 3 p. 81). 
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left Regensburg to become Geheimrat (Privy Councillor) and Kammer- 
prasident to the Prince of Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, one of the small 
Thuringian states, whom he had represented for some years in the 
Reichstag.’ He lived in Rudolstadt till his death five years later (1731), 
having the authority not only of Chancellor of the Exchequer (Kammer) 
but also of Prime Minister of the Fiirstentum, which was then in a very 
impoverished condition.? His appointment indicates that he had at 
least a reputation among the Reichstag envoys for some measure of 
ability and wisdom. 

The Imperial Reichstag was at this period a most incompetent, 
indeed almost useless body. Metternich in his capacity as Prussian 
envoy involved in all the artificial complexities of Regensburg society 
must have found his time largely taken up with bureaucratic and social 
formalities, although he seems to have enjoyed abundance of leisure for 
literary composition. The famous Lady Mary Wortley Montagu (1689- 
1762) wrote from Regensburg (during the period of Metternich’s 
appointment) that the noble envoys who filled the city ‘amuse them- 
selves no other way but with perpetual quarrels [turning chiefly on the 
right to the title of Zxcellency| which they take care to eternise, by 
leaving them to their successors’. On her way to Constantinople a few 
months later she wrote from Vienna that ‘there is scarcely here a man 
of opulence or fashion that has not an alchemist in his service’, in the 
vain hope of producing gold by transmutation of other metals,* so that 
we are not surprised that Metternich was a student of alchemy and that 
we read of him being present with his brother at an experiment in 
transmnuting metals attempted somewhere in Austria in 1716.‘ 

Apart from the bare facts just enumerated, hardly anything is known 
about Metternich’s life. It is only from his writings that we are able to 
reconstruct to a considerable extent his character and personality, 
Though a Protestant, Metternich was deeply influenced by Roman 
Catholic mystics, above all by Fénelon, Archbishop of Cambrai, and also 
by St Theresa, St John of the Cross, and others. In early life he was 
attracted first by the writings of Jacob Boehme, and then, owing 
probably to his admiration of and friendship with Poiret, by those of 
Antoinette Bourignon. After the epoch of Fides e¢ Ratio he followed 
Poiret in transferring his chief affection to Fénelon and to Madame 


1 The chief sources of our scanty knowledge of Metternich’s life are given in the 
Allgemeine deutsche Biographie vol. 21, which is dependent on Zedler Universal 
Lexikon xx 139%. 

2 Information from Rudolstadt kindly supplied by Prof Wahler of Gottingen. 
Goethe became Kammerprdasident at Weimar in 1782. 

3 Letters: August, 1716, and January, 1717. 

* B. Schmieder, Geschichte der Alchemie p. 4931. 
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Guyon, the apostle of quietism and ‘disinterested love’. She was 
released from her imprisonment in the Bastille in 1702, and was allowed 
to live for the remaining fifteen years of her life in comparative freedom 
at Blois. Metternich entered into an eager correspondence with her, 
and no less than thirty-three of her letters in the collection published in 
1767 are indexed as being addressed to the Baron de Metternich.’ 
Seven of his letters to Madame Guyon, comprising twenty large, closely 
written sheets in all, with dates ranging from October 1714 to December 
1716, are preserved in the Library of the Séminaire de St Sulpice at 
Paris. They are written in tolerably good French and are not signed 
except in one case, where the signature is simply ‘F’. As might be 
expected, they deal almost entirely with the experiences of ‘la vie 
intérieure’. They contain brief references to the Baron’s elder brother, 
to Dr Garden, to the ‘ Chevalier de Forbes’ (i.e. Pitsligo), and to the 
Chevalier de Ramsay, Archbishop Fénelon’s secretary and biographer. 
All of these were, like Metternich, admirers of the persecuted quietist 
saint. One of the 1716 letters mentions the writer’s desire to pay 
Madame Guyon a visit of some duration, but, Metternich adds, ‘ sans 
changer de religion ’.? 

Madame Guyon’s published letters to the Baron throw some light on 
his character and on the relationship between the two correspondents, 
They are couched in most affectionate language and in most cases 
addressed to ‘ Mon cher F.’. Madame Guyon writes to him as a fellow- 
Christian and not at all as a Protestant and heretic. She speaks as one 
well accustomed to advise people in all kinds of difficulties and as 
having a confidence grounded on her experience of God’s constant 
guidance. In regard to the Baron’s intended visit (evidently prevented 
by her death in 1717 a few weeks or months later) Madame Guyon 
writes from her sick bed, ‘Si Dieu me donnait avant de mourir la 
consolation de vous voir, jen aurais bien de la joye, car vous étes bien 
cher & mon ceeur’.* In the course of the thirty-three letters she deals 
wisely and at length with various plans and perplexities which the Baron 
had evidently laid before her, about his methods of prayer, his desire to 
get up and pray during the night, his practice of certain austerities, his 
doubts about the study of alchemy and in regard toa possible resigna- 
tion of his public duties. He had consulted her about his purpose of 
getting married to a certain ‘demoiselle’. She advises him to seek 
God’s will for a period of three months, and then, if it seems right, to 


1 Lettres chrétiennes et spirituelles (Londres 1767-1768), vols. iii and iv. 

? For most of this information I am indebted to Professor E. Levesque of the 
St Sulpice Séminaire. See also A. Chérel Fénelon au XVIII* Siécle (Paris 1917) 
PP- 53-55- 

3 Op. cit. vol. iii Lettre 109. 
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enter into the blessed state of matrimony. However, in a later letter 
she expresses satisfaction that he had decided against marrying. 

Towards the end of his life Metternich entered into friendly corre- 
spondence with Graf Ludwig von Zinzendorf, the founder of the Unitas 
Fratrum, otherwise known as the Herrnhuter or Moravians, who visited 
him at his home in 1724.' As oneat least of his letters shews, Zinzendorf 
with his intense missionary enthusiasm was naturally critical of the 
retiring mystic. It is probable also that Metternich was in association 
with some of the Philadelphians, small groups of mystically minded 
people nourishing themselves largely on the writings of the prophetess 
Jane Lead and her Behmenist predecessor John Pordage, both of whom, 
as we have seen, were revered by him. These groups of Philadelphians 
had been formed at various centres in Germany and Holland, and 
survived for some years, many of them becoming afterwards merged in 
Zinzendorf’s followers.? For a brief while at the beginning of the 
century there was amongst them an enthusiastic hope that Jane Lead’s 
mystical gospel of universalism might prove the rallying point for the 
reunion of a divided Christendom. 

Most of what we know, it may here be observed, about Metternich 
and his affinities as a thinker is in general harmony with the contents of 
the Animadversions in Fides et Ratio. 

Dr Max Wieser of Berlin in his volume Der sentimentale Mensch im 
18ten Jahrhundert, a book full of admirable research, but containing 
a none too friendly survey and dissection of religious thought and 
feeling in Protestant Germany, has provided us with a bibliography of 
Metternich’s writings.» He has traced twenty different publications, all 
but two Latin ones being in German, and all but one written after the 
year 1704,and mostly published in Frankfurt and Leipzig. (Of Metter- 
nich’s authorship of the main portion of Fides e¢ Ratio he has no 
knowledge.) Eleven of the books or pamphlets were given to the 
world over the name of AK A)ophilus, and one over that of A/ilarius 
Theomilus. Most of the remainder appear to have been anonymous. 
In the course of his long study of Pietism, Dr Wieser includes a chapter 
entitled der sentimentale Diplomat, which consists chiefly of a sketch of 
Metternich’s character and beliefs based on some perusal of his various 
writings. It is an unsympathetic, depreciatory study of the man, 
employing the psycho-analytic methods that are in fashion to-day. 


1 Spangenberg Leben Zinzendorfs iii 455, 458. 

2H. Heppe Quietistische Mystik (1875) pp. 498-499. M. Goebel Geschichte des 
christlichen Lebens \Coblenz 1860), iii 74 ff. 

* To Dr Wieser I am much indebted for his courtesy in promptly sending me a 
copy of his book, which, unlike his volume on Poiret, has been, I think, hitherto 
quite unknown in Britain. 
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Wieser regards him as an important and significant figure in the history 
of sentimentalism, typical for the beginning of the eighteenth century of 
a remarkable mixture of the theologian and the man of the world— 
a type, he writes, that was new in Germany and the result of French 
influences, largely demoralizing, especially of those emanating from the 
courtier-bishop Fénelon and his indefatigable interpreter Poiret. 

While questioning the demoralization, we may accept this judgement 
of the man’s significance. It is refreshing to find Metternich expressing 
thanks that it is possible to practise mystic contemplation in spite of the 
hindrances of a worldly profession, and that every sect is good in so far 
as it ‘leads the heart to God’. Though essentially a Protestant in his 
love of spiritual freedom of belief, and though he wrote strongly against 
the intriguing activities of the Jesuits, he is very friendly to Roman 
Catholics in general. His attitude was very much that of his great 
contemporary William Penn who wrote in his Frwits of Solitude, ‘ the 
humble, meek, merciful, just, pious and devout souls are everywhere of 
one religion’. 

Wieser writes of Metternich’s ‘ pacifism’ and links it up with his 
adoption of the universal doctrine of the restoration of all things in God, 
the ultimately complete reconciliation of the creation with its Creator 
and Redeemer in pure ‘disinterested’ love, such as the Quietists 
preached. He shewed pronounced ascetic traits, and no doubt the 
sharp contrast between his high profession and his largely futile life as 
a nobleman and court official caused him much self-torture, some of 
which was spiritually unprofitable. As Wieser points out, his use of 
a nom de plume and of a not uncommon one was an attempt to avoid 
the prejudice and unpleasant talk which would be likely to arise among 
his acquaintances against a man known to be so deeply preoccupied 
with theological and mystical studies. ‘From the Kaiser’ we are told 
of this period ‘down to the penniless widow of a ruined Reichsritter, 
the nobility, with rare exceptions, considered themselves in fact to be 
a different race from the untitled mass. ... They differed from the 
middle class in legal status, standard of living, social customs, and 
moral code, in their education, their taste in art and literature, in the 
very language they used.’* But apart from their knowledge of French, 
the nobles were rarely well educated, and few of them approached in 
refinement of taste and morals the majority of the middle class. Those 
of them who, like Metternich, were attracted to the court of one of the 
three hundred odd sovereign principalities into which Germany was 
divided almost necessarily took part in a life of wasteful display and 
luxury and incredibly punctilious ceremonial. Metternich could not or 

1 Prof. W. H. Bruford Germany in the 18th Century (Camb. Univ. Press 1935), 
PP- 4 58. 
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would not cut himself adrift from his hereditary position, and with his 
ascetic beliefs and his Biblical esteem for the poor and the simple, we 
may well infer that he was a supremely lonely soul. (It seems probable 
that he never married.) In the preface to a volume of A/ethophilus’ 
(i.e. his own) Meditations we find him writing these characteristic words: 
‘Pacis amans pacem servabo, et silentium, etiam si disputare voluerit.’* 

Such an impersonal note would certainly have predisposed William 
Law in favour of the ‘Count Mittenach’, the reading of whose Latin 
treatise was such an important turning point in his life, and Metternich’s 
humble and retiring disposition seems closely akin to that of Law, who, 
when his enthusiastic admirer Francis Okely wanted to pay him a visit, 
demurred with the words, ‘ My writings turn my readers as much from 
myself as from any other “Lo here! or Lo there”. I invite all people 
to the marriage of the Lamb, but no-one to myself.’? In other impor- 
tant points also, besides those of mystical and Behmenist doctrine 
touched on in the first part of this essay—in the rejection of sectarianism 
and denominational strife, in reverence for many features and members 
of the Roman Catholic communion, as well as for ‘the great Fénelon’ 
and ‘the illuminated Guion’,* and in an increasing optimism for the 
future of mankind and the reconciliation of all with God, we may discern 
a spiritual kinship between the two men. And though the way of life 
of the Prussian diplomat and Thuringian courtier was immersed in 


luxury and ceremonial to a degree which would have been impossible to 
the austere author of the Serious Call to a Devout Life and the Spirit of 
Prayer, yet we can well imagine that, if Wolf von Metternich had been 
able to read those great works, he would have instinctively recognized 
that, allowing perhaps for a certain amount of puritan exaggeration, they 
well represented an ideal of living in the world and yet not of it, to which 
he himself aspired to attain. STEPHEN HoBHOUSE. 


1 Alethophili Meditationes aliquot sacrae et philosophicae, Frankfurt, 1729. This is 
the only book of Alethophilus possessed by the British Museum. On the fly-leaf is 
written ‘ Libellus rarissimus: auctor est Baro de Metternich’. The Museum has 
also one small work published under the name of Guelphus Baro de Metternich— 
Theosophiae Specimen (Altdorf 1689). 

2 W. Law Collection of Letters (1815 edition), Letter 1. 

3 W. Law vi) Animadversions on Trapp p. 204. Law could however be very 
critical of ‘Guion’. See S. Hobhouse Wm. Law and 18th Century Quakerism, 
Pp. 131, 146; and cp. pp. 137, 157- 
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THE MUCH-BELABOURED DIDACHE 


I FEEL a prick of conscience, comparable to that of a knight-errant 
who, hearing repeated cries of a distressed damsel, had merely remarked 
that he was too busy to come to her rescue. In the JouRNAL as long 
ago as October 1931 my old friend Burkitt—I must needs think in an 
erratic mood—pronounced in favour of Dr J. Muilenburg’s then recent 
attempt to prove that the Didache was dependent upon Barnabas. 
Dom Connolly followed up the attack with further articles (7. 7.S. Apr. 
1932, and Apr. and July 1934) restating and developing the arguments 
of Armitage Robinson. Unless somebody says something soon on the 
other side, the case may seem to go by default. 

Burkitt begins by accepting Muilenburg’s contention that the ‘ inter- 
polation’ (Didache i 3 4-ii 1) is part of the original text. On this point 
I take leave to quote from an Appendix in my book Zhe Primitive 
Church :— 

‘The Didache survives in a single manuscript dated by the scribe who 
wrote it in the year A.D. 1056. Now if we take any one average MS of 
the Gospels of that date, we find a number of complete sentences and a 
very large number of individual words which editors like Westcott and 
Hort or Tischendorf (who base their text on the oldest MSS) will not 
allow us to regard as authentic. For example, every Greek MS but one 
of the Gospels later than the year A.D. 1000, so far as I recollect, gives 
Mark xvi 9-20 as part of the authentic text of the Gospel. It is obvious 
to any critic that the author of those twelve verses made use of the 
Gospel of Luke and the Acts—from which fact it would, if the passage 
were authentic, be a necessary inference that the date of Mark is later 
than that of Luke and Acts... . 

‘The text of the Didache presents an exact analogy. Near the begin- 
ning there is a passage (i 5) which appears to contain a quotation from 
Hermas. . . . Admittedly the “interpolation” is an early one; it is 
found in texts of the Didache both in Egypt and Syria before the end 
of the fourth century. Curiously enough a papyrus fragment (fourth 
century) (cf. Oxyrhynchus Papyri vol. xv p. 14), which contains only a 
few lines of the Didache, happens to include one sentence of the “ inter- 
polation” ; it was also in the copy used about the same date by the 
author of the Afostolic Constitutions. In this matter, therefore, the text 
of our surviving MS can be carried back to the fourth century. But 
this does not prove the reading authentic ; texts of St Mark’s Gospel 
containing the last twelve verses can be shown to have existed as far 
back as the second century, for Irenaeus, ¢. A.D. 185, used such a text.’ 

Convincing reasons for believing the passage (which is also absent 
from Barnabas) to be an interpolation in the Didache are :— 

VOL. XXXVII. Bb 
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(1) It is absent from the long quotation from the Didache in the 
(probably third century) Apostolic Church Ordinances ; 

(2) It is absent from the Latin version of ‘The Two Ways’. The 
evidence of the Latin version cannot be disposed of by calling it ‘a 
mere extract made for homiletical purposes’ ; for it contains the whole 
of ‘ The Two Ways’ as found in the Didache plus a few sentences. 

But even if we allow that the authors both of the Afostolic Church 
Ordinances and of the Latin version wished to abbreviate, what we have 
to explain is :— 

(a) Why, although the one apparently wrote in Egypt and the other 
in the West, they agree in leaving out precisely the same sentences ; 

(4) Why the sentences chosen for omission (largely a conflation of 
sayings in the Matthean and Lucan versions of the Sermon on the 
Mount) should be the most specifically Christian in the whole of ‘The 
Two Ways’. 

Apart from this interpolation, there is no reason whatever to suppose 
that the Didachist had read Hermas. 

For the Didachist’s use of Barnabas, the argument which seems to 
have appealed to Burkitt is stated as follows :— 

‘Barnabas (c. xii) says: The Israelites were killed when Moses 
dropped his hands (Exod. xvii)—‘“ Why? That they may know that 
they cannot be saved, except they hope in it (i.e. the Cross). And again 
in another Prophet it says: ‘ All day long I stretched out (éeréracva) my 
hands.’” We may smile at the explanation, but at least the passage re- 
ferred to is quite clear: éeréraca is the actual word used in the LXX 
of Isaiah Ixv 2. And further, when we consider the early date of 
Barnabas, there is little reason to deny him the honour of having been 
the first to apply this passage to the Cross. But in Didache xvi 6, 
where the signs of the Second Coming are enumerated, we find “ first, 
the sign of stretching-forth of heaven...” What is this onpeiov 
éxmetacews? Clearly it is explicable if the passage in Barnabas was in 
the mind of the Didachist, but otherwise it is as obscure as it has been 
to most of the modern commentators on the Didache (see Muilenburg, 
p. 162).’ (/.7.S. Oct. 1931, p. 26.) 

Didache xvi is, as I have myself argued (Zhe Four Gospels p. 510 f), 
based on Matthew xxiv, and Muilenburg is clearly right in regarding 
the ‘ sign of the out-stretching’ as the Didachist’s interpretation of the 
‘sign of the Son of Man’ in Matt. xxiv 30. That is a real contribution 
to the exegesis of the Didache. But if it is argued that this shews the 
dependence of the Didache upon Barnabas, the argument proves too 
much ; for the same argument can prove the dependence of the Fourth 
Gospel upon Barnabas—which, if Barnabas be dated (as these writers 
wish) A.D. 131, is manifestly absurd. The passage of Isaiah quoted 
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above occurs in Barnabas as one in a long series of Messianic proof- 
texts and is linked up (as part of a continuous argument) with a conten- 
tion that the brazen serpent made by Moses (Num. xxi 9) is a type of 
Christ ; and Barnabas’s language and arrangement is clearly of in- 
fluenced by the famous passage in John iii 14. We know from the Acts 
of the Apostles that Christians began collecting Messianic proof-texts from 
the earliest times: there is no more reason to suppose that Barnabas 
was the first person who read Isaiah Ixv 2 as a Messianic prophecy than 
that he was the first who so read the story of the brazen serpent. 

The second argument for the use of Barnabas by the Didachist is the 
superior arrangement in the latter of material in the section common to 
both writers known as ‘ The Two Ways’. 

‘We see in Barnabas an artless writer, not ill-informed or stupid, but 
with very little power of expression and liable to continual digressions.. . . 
In the Didache, on the other hand, we have the work of a neat and 
methodical compiler. The strong point of the Didache is its excellent 
arrangement, exactly where Barnabas is weakest. What Barnabas has 
put down haphazard as counsels for Christians the Didachist reduces to 
order.’ (/.7.S. Oct. 1931, p. 26.) 

Had I not happened to have done seminar work on the Synoptic 
Problem for a matter of thirty years, I might have been taken in by this 
argument. But, like the argument last mentioned, its weak point is that 
it proves too much. Precisely the same argument will prove that the 
Sermon on the Mount and the other great discourses of Matthew were 
derived by him from Luke—which is, I think, the one explanation of 
their interrelation which has found no reputable upholder, either in 
ancient or modern times. 

In three ways the interrelation of parallel passages in the Didache 
and Barnabas is analogous to that of those parallel passages in Matthew 
and Luke which cannot be explained by derivation from Mark. 

(a) Matthew’s arrangement of the material is much more orderly and 
systematic than Luke’s ; the arrangement in the Didache is much more 
orderly and systematic than in Barnabas. 

(4) The general impression given in Matthew is much more Jewish; 
Luke’s version is slightly Hellenized. Just so ‘The Two Ways’ 
has in the Didache a more Jewish flavour; in Barnabas it is more 
Hellenic. 

(¢) Matthew does not merely rearrange material which occurs in 
Luke ; he also interpolates into it matter which obviously comes from 
another source. Dom Connolly’s argument (/.7.S. Apr. 1932, p. 241) 
that Didache iii 1-6, which is not found in Barnabas, comes from 
another source is, I believe, a sound one ; but it no more proves that 
Barnabas is the source of the Didache than the fact that Matthew 
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frequently has passages lacking in the parallel in Luke shows that he 
used that Gospel. 

Dom Connolly has no difficulty in shewing that in many passages the 
phrasing in Barnabas looks more original than that in the Didache. 
Similarly, any student of the Synoptic Problem can produce plenty of 
passages in which the phrasing of Luke looks more original than that of 
Matthew. But the student of the Synoptic Problem will also produce 
passages in which Matthew’s phrasing appears to be more original than 
Luke’s. That is why most scholars suppose that the parallels in these 
Gospels are best explained on the theory that neither copied the other, 
but that both use a common source— Matthew and Luke alternating in 
the degree of fidelity with which they reproduce that source. Dom 
Connolly nowhere asks the question whether there are cases where 
phrases in the Didache look more original than their parallels in Bar- 
nabas. But other scholars have adduced such cases. I may refer to 
the discussion of this point by Dr A. J. MacLean in his Zhe Doctrine 
of the Twelve Apostles (pp. xiii-xv, S.P.C.K., 1922). 

Again, Dom Connolly shews that words characteristic of ‘The Two 
Ways’ occur elsewhere in Barnabas and vice versa. But, as every 
student of the Synoptic Problem knows, the same thing holds in Matthew 
and Luke; words occurring in the so-called Q passages are frequently 
found elsewhere in the Gospels and vice versa. 

Yet again, Dom Connolly (/7.7.S. Apr. 1932, p. 247) makes a great 
deal of the fact that, while sometimes the resemblance between the 
Didache and Barnabas is almost word for word, at other times the 
parallels have merely a general resemblance ; and he has some scornful 
remarks on theories which attribute this to vagaries in the human 
memory. The fact remains, explain it how we will, that precisely the 
same variety occurs in parallels between Matthew and Luke. 

Dom Connolly has made it impossible for any future scholar to 
reverse his hypothesis and argue that Barnabas used the Didache. He 
has left unweakened the hypothesis that they used a common source, 
which neither has incorporated without considerable modification. 

On one point I am glad to find myself in agreement with Dom 
Connolly. He argues that one or two phrases in the Didache’s version 
of ‘The Two Ways’ shew the influence of the Gospel of Matthew. In 
my book Zhe Four Gospels 1 shewed that the latter part of the Didache 
was undoubtedly dependent on Matthew, though probably on no other 
Gospel. That the same should be the case in ‘The Two Ways’ in no 
way surprises me. It merely affords additional evidence for an early 
date of Matthew and of the spetial prestige of that Gospel in the district 
in which the Didache was composed. 

I return to Burkitt’s article. Apparently in support of Armitage 
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Robinson’s argument that the section of the Didache which comes after 
‘ The Two Ways’ (and is largely concerned with church order) is a piece 
of spurious archaism produced late in the second century, he remarks :-— 

‘It may not be out of place to point out that the beginnings of 
Christian Archaeology, of an interest in “ primitive” Christian times, can 
be dated round about a.p. 200. It was then that “the places”, the 
Palestinian sites, began to be visited; it was in that generation that 
Irenaeus appealed to the Roman heritage of Apostolic Scriptures as the 
norm of teaching. A little later came the “ArocroAuh rapddocis of 
Hippolytus, a work based on what the author at least believed to be 
Apostolic tradition. This work, like the Didache, gives directions how 
Christian services are to be conducted and how Christians should order 
their lives.’ 

This is a curious reversal of the real significance of the facts. What 
Irenaeus and Hippolytus put forward as primitive and apostolic was 
probably far from being either; but it was the kind of teaching and 
church order which the church in their day regarded as orthodox—and 
therefore as certainly apostolic. But the form of church order repre- 
sented in the Didache is one which by the time of Hippolytus was 
regarded as the reverse of orthodox. And church order was not a 
raatter in regard to which orthodoxy was at that moment indifferent. A 
great controversy was going on between the church authorities and the 
Montanists in regard to the authority claimed by prophets ; and in sup- 
port of their views the Montanists appealed to primitive usage. 

Now the remarkable thing about the church order in the Didache is 
that it is equally objectionable both from the orthodox and the Mon- 
tanist standpoint. It represents a system in which Prophets and 
Teachers are (after Apostles) the most important persons in the church ; 
but it represents that system as in a state of break-down. It implies that 
Prophets, though most important persons, are much rarer than was the 
case when Paul wrote to the Corinthians ; and false prophets are so 
common that tests of genuineness are in constant demand. In face of 
this situation the Didachist endeavours to strengthen the position of the 
Bishops and Deacons :— 

‘ Appoint for yourselves therefore bishops and deacons worthy of the 
Lord, men who are meek and not lovers of money, and true and 
approved; for unto you they also perform the service of the prophets 
and teachers. Therefore despise them not; for they are your honour- 
able men along with the prophets and teachers.’ (Didache 15.) 

This can only reflect an actual historic situation—the break-down of 
an old system and the beginning of a new. The situation is one which 
we can readily believe to have existed between a.D. go and 100, but with 
difficulty either at a much earlier or a much later date. 
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The picture of church order in the Didache, so far from satisfying the 
antiquarianism of the second and third centuries, created considerable 
difficulties. This is shewn by the treatment of the second half of the 
document by later writers : (a) the author of the Apostolic Constitutions 
evades the difficulty by reproducing the original with elaborate and skil- 
ful interpolations ; (4) the author of the Afostolic Church Ordinances 
does so by substituting a church order of the kind approved in his day ; 
(¢) the author of the Latin version does so by omitting the whole of the 
second part of the Didache and rounding off ‘The Two Ways’ with a 
few words of exhortation, thus turning it into a kind of homily. 

The Latin version so emended is probably the work alluded to by 
Rufinus. The list of canonical books of the New Testament, which was 
ultimately accepted, first appears in the 39th Festal Letter of Athanasius 
(A.D. 367). It is generally believed that this represents an agreement 
between Rome and Alexandria ; and an identical list is given by Rufinus. 
Now Athanasius and Rufinus agree in adding—as a kind of sub-canoni- 
cal appendix—two, and only two, other works, viz. Hermas, and a work 
which Athanasius calls Away) xadovpévy tav drooréAwy, and which 
Rufinus calls Duae Viae vel Judicium Petri. The burden of proof 
surely lies with any one who wishes to deny that the Duae Viae of 
Rufinus is this Latin version of ‘The Two Ways’, which, in the Greek, 
constitutes the first part of the Didache. 


If that be so, there is an important corollary. In the Gospels it often 
happens that the Old Latin preserves a true reading which has disap- 
peared in the Byzantine text of the Greek. Similarly, we should expect 
that the true reading in the Didache will frequently be found, not in our 
one eleventh-century Byzantine MS of the Greek, but in the Latin 
version. B. H. STREETER. 


SYRIACISMS IN ST LUKE 


A RESPECTABLE tradition has it that St Luke was a native of Antioch. 
This is stated in the ancient Prologue to his Gospel which there are 
strong reasons for assigning to the second century,’ by Eusebius 47.2. 
iii 4, and by St Jerome de Vir. il/ustr. Further, the appearance of the 
first person plural in the ‘ Western’ reading of Acts xi 28 presupposes 
that the writer of the book was at Antioch before SS Paul and Barnabas 
set out on the first missionary journey. Eusebius may be dependent on 
the Prologue, and Jerome may depend on Eusebius or the Prologue ; 
but the Prologue itself and the ‘ Western’ reading of Acts are in all 


1 See de Bruyne, ‘ Les plus anciens prologues latins des évangiles’, in Rev. 
Bénédictine xi (1928) 193 ff. 
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probability independent witnesses. Possibly also we may detect a note 
of pride in the memorandum that ‘the disciples were called Christians 
first in Antioch’ (Acts xi 26). On the other hand there is no tradition, 
nor anything in the Acts to suggest it, that St Luke was a native of 
Palestine. 

But if he was ‘a Syrian of Antioch’, as the Prologue states, the 
chances are that he was bilingual, and that his second language was 
Syriac.’ And if also he was of gentile stock, which seems to be the 
more common view, the likelihood of his being familiar with the 
Palestinian or Jewish Aramaic would be small. His knowledge of 
Syriac might enable him to read and even converse in the other dialect, 
but any personal Aramaic colouring in his writings (if such can be 
proved) would naturally be derived from his own second tongue. 

Is St Luke’s Gospel marked to any noticeable degree by Aramaisms ? 
And if so, are any of these attributable to himself rather than to the 
employment by him of written Aramaic sources? I have little hesitation 
in answering ‘Yes’ to both of these questions. And by St Luke’s 
Gospel I here mean in the first place sections which have no parallels in 
the other Synoptics, but also certain passages where, while the matter 
is common to one or more of the others, the manner of its introduction 
is peculiar to the Third Gospel. I am. not therefore concerned with 
any of the Aramaisms (real or alleged) which may be shared by Lk. 
with Mk. or‘Q’. The Greek of this Gospel presents certain peculiarities, 
in the sense of departures from Greek idiom, which, with one partial 
exception, are not found elsewhere in the New Testament. One of 
these (see under No. IV below) occurs four times in Lucan introduc- 
tions to incidents related also in Mt. and Mk., and must therefore be 
credited to St Luke himself ; another (No. II) is, I understand, quite 
incapable of explanation by reference to Jewish Aramaic; a third 
(No. 1) might possibly be matched from Jewish Aramaic if the original 
literature of that dialect were more extensive than it is: whether an 
example can be brought from any existing source of that kind I do not 
know, and it seems doubtful; a fourth (No. III), which occurs three 
times, is unsupported by the usage of the Targums in fourteen passages 
examined. But all are shewn to be genuine Syriac idioms not only by 
their literal reproduction in the Old Syriac Gospels, and retention in 
many cases by the Syriac Vulgate, but also by parallels to be found in 
original Syriac writings. 

It is reasonable to assume that a fair proportion of the matter peculiar 
to St Luke’s Gospel was collected by him during the two years or so 

1 In the Introduction to his Syriac Grammar (trans. by J. A. Crichton, p. xxxii) 


Noéldeke speaks of ‘the semi-Greek Antioch’ in contrast with the purely Syriac- 
speaking Edessa. 
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that he spent in Palestine while St Paul was detained a prisoner at 
Caesarea. But through what medium he received this additional 
information, whether orally or in the form of written documents, re- 
mains uncertain. It is here suggested that he received much of it 
orally, and afterwards developed it in his own way from notes which he 
had taken. This at least appears to me to be a line of enquiry which 
deserves to be followed up. 

To the four instances of ‘Syriacisms’ in St Luke’s Gospel I have 
ventured to add as a possible fifth (No. V) one from Acts xxii 25. This 
stands on a different footing from the others inasmuch as there is 
nothing in the Greek itself to suggest Semitic influence. But the word 
in question (the verb zporeivw) is employed in an unusual sense, is found 
only here in the New Testament, and is rendered in the Syriac as 
literally as may be by what is practically a technical term. 


I 

Lk. xii 49: Kal ri OéAw ei dy dvndOy; 

‘A passage of well-known difficulty, the translation of which remains 
doubtful’ (Plummer). ‘..and what will I, if it is already kindled?’ 
(R. V.). 

In the Curetonian Syriac (C) this is represented word for word thus: 


Raw 09 go ad/ b/ Io, hwo 


which Burkitt translates: ‘and how I would if already it had been 
kindled’. It is to be noted, however, that the verb at the end is not a 
pluperfect but a simple ‘ perfect’, answering exactly to dvjpOy. The 
word kso (md) can mean either ‘how!’, or ‘what?’, or ‘what’ (rel.). 
The Peshitta (syr. vg.) agrees with C except that it omits md, begin- 
ning ‘and I would if’. The Sinai palimpsest (.S) begins differently : 
ad/ |5,1 hee, ‘and what he would [sic] (is), if’; but, as Burkitt 
observes, hoy here is probably only a slip for la>,, ‘I would’ (as C, but 
with contracted spelling), since the third person gives no sense. But the 
insertion of a 9 (dé) before this verb has the effect of altering the sense 
of the preceding mda (‘how’) to ‘what’ or ‘that which’, thereby modify- 
ing the construction and requiring us to supply a copula in translating : 
‘and what I would (is), if already it had been kindled’. For the rest, 
however, S is identical with C and syr. vg.; in other words, all three 
have the same rendering of «i 75n dvjp6n, wherein lies the chief difficulty 
of the Greek. 

It may seem from the literal translation given that the Syriac is no 
more intelligible than the Greek, of which it appears to be a mere slavish 
copy. But this is not the case. Ndéldeke in his Syriac Grammar 
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(§ 375 B) points out that the word aX/, ‘e//i, (‘ if’, in unfulfilled condi- 
tions) sometimes passes from the notion of a hypothesis to that of a wish. 
He begins by citing this very passage of Lk., as in C, but adds inde- 
pendent examples. One of these is, constructionally, almost an exact 
replica of our text, yet without any sign of reference to it: 


hair 09 go as/ yehoo wy Laaco 
‘and how much you would if already it had set.’ 


Here the only difference in form is that instead of ma, ‘how’, we have 
kéma, ‘how much’, and that ‘would’ is differently expressed, by the 
imperfect instead of the present (but the same verb is used). The 
phrase is from the so-called ‘ Romance of Julian’ (/u/ianos der Abtriin- 
nige, ed. Hoffmann p. 23 1. 22). The author of this work paints Julian 
the Apostate in the darkest colours, and is bitterly hostile to the Jews ; 
but he is regarded as a master of Syriac style and is constantly quoted 
as an authority by Néldeke. In the passage cited he represents the 
Jews as abetting Julian and saying to the Christians that the star (lit. 
‘joy ’) of the Jewish people is now at last in the ascendant: ‘ but how 
glad you would be if even now it had set!’ That is the force of the 
Syriac expression. It is true that this writer frequently introduces 
scriptural phrases; but even if we grant that he may have had the 
phraseology of Lk. xii 49 in his mind, it is improbable that he would 
model a sentence upon it if the Syriac there offered the same difficulty 
as the Greek. And this illustration does not stand alone: there are 
other similar examples of the use of ’e//z (‘if’) to express a wish, as may 
be seen by consulting Néldeke Zac. cit." 

Prof. Burkitt in his discussion of the grammar and syntax of the Old 
Syriac Gospels (Evang. da-Mepharreshe ii 78) has a note on the render- 
ing of Lk. xii 49 from which it is clear that he, too, accepted the Syriac 
version as good and idiomatic ; but curiously neither he nor Néldeke 
goes on to remark that the Syriac therefore offers an obvious explana- 
tion, and solution, of the difficulty in the Greek. 


1 See especially Julian 55°2-*5, 81%, 10427; and from another writer: ‘thou 
wishest now #f thou hadst seen him’ (perf.). Néldeke has already said (§ 375 A) 
that ’ella ‘is generally followed by the perfect, which is so much used for hypo- 
thetical clauses (§ 259), or by the participle with Joo (§ 277)? Thus Kaw 
( = dvqp6n) is quite normal. The perfect is used also in other modes of expressing 
awish. Thus, where Hebrew says ‘Who will give?’ (=‘O that’), Syriac says, 
oddly but characteristically, ‘Who has given ?’ (equal to ‘ Who will have given ?’), 
or, with participle and Joo, ‘Who would be giving?’ See Néld. § 259, where 
many examples are cited, including Mk. xvi 3, ris dwoxvAioe.—rendered in S and 
syr. vg. (C is lacking here) ‘ Now who has rolled (away) for us the stone?’ i.e. ‘O 
that someone would roll...!’ Three excellent examples in succession (not cited 
by Néld.) may be seen in the Acts of Judas Thomas, ed. Wright p. 286 ll. 10 ff (of 
the text). 
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It is remarkable (though I can offer no explanation of the fact) that 
St Jerome, who in his Commentary on St Matthew finds occasion to 
cite Lk. xii 49 no less than seven times, quotes it in the form ‘ Ignem 
veni mittere super terram, et guam (a/. quem) volo ut ardeat'—‘ against 
all other authorities’, says Dom Chapman (/.7.S. xxiv 121r).' The 


Vulgate has ‘Ignem veni mittere in terram, et quid volo nisi ut accen- 
datur ?’ 


II 


Lk. xiv 18: xai jpgavro dd puds wdvres mapacreioBat. 

Here is another crux interpretum provided by St Luke. Of this use 
of ard yuas Plummer says that it is ‘ unique in Greek literature’. ‘ And 
they all with one consent began to make excuse’, R.V. It is commonly 
held that some word like yvwuns or dwvijs Or Yuyxqs is to be understood. 
But a simpler solution is offered by the identity of the phrase with the 
Syriac men hédhd, lit. ‘from one’ (fem.), which usually occurs as one 
word in the contracted form mehédhd, with elision of the 2, though the 
full form is also found—e.g. in S at Mk. vi 47. This is the commonest 
rendering of ¢i@vs, and means zof ‘all together’ or ‘ with one accord’, 
but ‘immediately’, ‘straightway’. In our present passage C and S 
render dro puds mdvres by mehédhd simply (rdvres being neglected) ; 
whence it is evident that the earliest Syriac translators saw their own 


idiom in dd juas and treated the expression as equivalent to eis.” 
Syr. vg. has men hadh kulhdn, ‘from one (masc.) all-of-them’, which 
probably means ‘all one by one’, or ‘one and all’ (coming under the 
distributive uses of men, as to which see Payne Smith). Now if ard 


puas is an Aramaism, it is a Syrian Aramaism, for mehédha is not found 
in Jewish Aramaic. 


III 

(a) Lk. xiii 7: i800 rpia ery ad’ of Epyopat. 

(4) Lk. xiii 16: Hv éyoev 6 Saraviis dod Séxa Kai dxrd Ery. 

(c) Lk. xv 29: i800 rocatra érn SovrAciw cor. 

The presence of idov in these texts answers to a hemealaie Syriac 
usage according to which Ad, ‘lo’, is constantly inserted (in direct speech, 
not in ordinary narrative) before expressions of Hime. In this Syriac 
differs from Hebrew and Jewish Aramaic (at least that of the biblical 
Targums), which in similar cases use ‘this’, usually in the sense of 
‘now’, tam (Heb. seh, Aram. dénan). Thus Hebrew says ‘this three 

1 Did St Jerome know Syriac? I think I have seen somewhere that he did not; 
yet by some means he has arrived at the right sense. 


2 The Palestinian Syriac Lectionary, edited by Mrs Lewis and Mrs Gibson, has 
‘ And they began all-of-them immediately’ (men héddhd, with full spelling) : p. 116. 
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times’, ‘this 40 year’ (with sing. noun after the larger numbers) ; while 
the Targums have ‘this three times’, ‘this 40 years’. But Syriac in 
such cases invariably says ‘lo, three times’, ‘lo, 40 years’; and indeed 
any expression of time in direct speech tends to attract a ‘lo’: e.g. at 
Mk. ix 21, 22 S and syr. vg. have ‘ How long time (is it), lo, since (¢. 
from that) he was thus?... Lo, from his childhood’'; again, at Mk. 
x 20 S has ‘ These things I have done, lo, since (from that) I was a 
child’; and so C S at Lk. xviii 21 (C is wanting in the other two 
places). Similarly at Lk. xi 50 C and S have ‘lo, since (from that) the 
world was created’. It now goes without saying that in (a), (4), and (c) 
above, where St Luke has idov, the Syriac has ‘lo’; and in (a) C has it 
twice: ‘ Lo, three years (it is), lo, since (from that) I come.’ 

The following O.T. passages will suffice to illustrate the difference 
between Syriac and the Hebrew and Targums with regard to this 
idiom: Gen. xxvii 36, xxxi 38, 41, xlv 6, Nu. xiv 22, xxii 28, 32, Deut. 
ii 7, viii 2, 4, Jos. xxii 3, 2 Sam. xiv 2, Zech. vii 3, 5. In all these 
places Heb. and the Targums have ‘this’, and the Syriac ‘lo’. In 
nine of the 14 places the LXX has roiro or raira for Heb. seh, and 
once 76n (Zech. vii 3); but three times we find idio0v— idob recaepdxovra 
érm (Deut. ii 7, viii 4: in Deut. viii 2 the same number is omitted 
altogether), and idot éB8opuyxovra Eryn (Zech. vii 5). These are, I think, 
the only places where LXX uses idov for zeh before time data. In Tob. 
v 3, however, we find in cod. 8 (only) xai viv idov ery eixoor ag’ od 
mapebéuny To dpyipiov Toto éyw, a construction closely resembling that 
in (a) above.? 

There are, of course, a good many cases in which Heb. and the 
biblical Aramaic place ‘lo’ before numbers; as in the account of 
Pharaoh’s dream, his own rehearsal of it, and Joseph’s interpretation 
(Gen. xli): ‘And, lo, there came up out of the river seven kine... 
And, lo, seven other kine’ (vv. 2-3) ; and in the interpretation we have 
‘lo’ before a number of years: ‘Lo, there come seven years of great 
plenty’ (v. 29). See also Dan. vii 2 (Aram.), xi 2, xii 5—none of which 
have reference to time. But all these cases are quite different from those 
noted in the last paragraph ; for here the force of ‘lo’ is to emphasize, 
or lend vividness to, the whole phenomenon, not to focus attention on 
a particular number; and most of them are not temporal. To apply a 
simple test: Heb. se# would not be possible in any of these passages. 
To the same class belong Lk. xxiv 4 (xai i800 dvdpes Sv0 éréornaav airais), 


1 ¢Lo, from my childhood’ occurs in Julian 46", and ‘lo, since (from that)’ 
at 120°, 

2 It should perhaps be noticed that the Latin Vulgate has ‘en altera vice’ at 
Gen. xxvii 36, ‘ecce iam tertio’ at Nu. xxii 28, and ‘en quadragesimus annus est’ 
at Deut. viii 4. But Latin ecce and en have a wider use than Greek l5ov. 
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xxiv 13 (xai Sod vo é€ abrav .. . joav ropevopevor), and Acts xi 11 (xai 
idod égaurijs tpeis dvdpes éréorncav éxi ri oixiav). The genuine idiom 
appears to be used once by St Paul, 2 Cor. xii 14: i8od tpirov rovro 
éroipws Exw éXOciv rpds judas: though even this does not offer an exact 
parallel to any of the three passages in St Luke, and in xiii 1 the i8ov is 
dropped in the corresponding phrase rpéirov rotro épyopat mpos tpas. 

To shew ex abundanti how intensely characteristic of Syriac is this 
insertion of 4d, ‘lo’, before statements involving “ime in direct speech, 
many more examples could easily be collected. I will add only three: 
‘and lo, (it is) three days, lo, since (from that) all these things took 
place’ (C S syr. vg. at Lk. xxiv 21, where idov is not used) ; ‘ four days 
there are until now, lo, since (from that) I am fasting’ (Acts x 30. with- 
out idov) ; ‘and lo, (it is) seven years, lo, since (from that) I was joined 
in wedlock with a woman’ (Ac?s of Judas Thomas)’. 

I must now leave it to others to decide whether the three occurrences 
of idov in the LXX for Heb. ze, in the sort of contexts we have been 
discussing, are sufficient to account for the idiom found three times in 
the Greek of St Luke, and whether it is likely that (a) in particular reflects 
knowledge of the & text of Tobit v 3; to say also whether St Luke 
could have got the idiom from the Greek xowy, or whether it has any 
parallel in Jewish Aramaic. 

Before passing on I would point out that in the context of (a) above 
(viz. at Lk. xiii 9) there is another idiom characteristic of, though not 
peculiar to, Syriac—the aposiopesis in xv pév roujoy xaprov eis ro wéAAOv" 
ei 58 prpye, exxowers aityvy. This is duly reproduced by C S and syr. vg., 
which all have ‘and if it has (= shall have) made fruit: and if not, next 
year thou shalt cut it down’; where, it may be observed, eis 7d péAAov 
is most neatly turned by the single adverb Zmanhai. In Ex. xxxii 32 
the Heb. has: ‘Yet now, if thou wilt forgive their sin— ; and if not, 
blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book’(R.V.). This is rendered liter- 
ally in the Peshitta Syriac and also in the Targum of Onkelos ; but the 
LXX supplies an apodosis after ‘ their sin’, inserting dpes. Two examples 
will shew that this idiom, with suppressed apodosis after the first of two 
‘if’-~clauses, is thoroughly at home in Syriac. 

‘ And if thou hast (shalt have) yielded: and if not, I know what I will 
do’ (Acts of Judas Thomas, Wright p. 300 |. 18, trans. p. 266) Here 
the Gk. version (Bonnet c. 130) omits ‘and if not’. 

‘ And if deliverance has (shall have) dawned for us from any quarter : 


1 Ed. Wright, text p. 317, trans. p. 284 (but Wright does not translate the 
second ‘lo’). The Gk. version (ed. Bonnet c. 150) represents the first ‘lo’ by 95n 
and avoids the second. In these Acts I have found five other cases of ‘lo’ before 
time in direct speech, and no example of its omission in such contexts; but in none 
of these places does iSov appear in the Gk. 
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and if not, we will certainly surrender (perf.) the town’ ( Julian p. 169 
1. 25). 

This usage is found in classical Greek, but the context in St Luke 
makes the Semitic parallels especially interesting. The very next verse 
(xiii 10) will come under consideration in the following section. 


IV 


(a) Lk. v 12 (|| to Mt. viii 2, Mk. i 40): Kal éyévero... év pug TOv wodew. 

(6) Lk. v 17 (|| to Mt. ix 1, Mk. ii 1): wai éyévero év pug Trav jpepar. 

(c) Lk. viii 22 (|| to Mt. viii 18, 23, Mk. iv 35): éyévero 8 &y pug trav 
HpEpav. 

(d) Lk. xiii 10: jv 8 dddoKwv ev pd trav Cvvaywydv. 

(e) Lk. xx 1 (|| to Mt. xxi 23, Mk. xi 27): wat éyévero vy pd trav 
TpEpav. 

We are not here concerned with the Hebraism involved in the use of 
éyévero to introduce a narrative, but with the use of év pea rév to indicate 
an entirely indefinite city, day, synagogue. Commenting on Lk. v 17-26 
Plummer says: ‘The cast of the opening verse [(4) above] is very 
Hebraistic, as is shewn by éyévero, by év ug trav iyyepav, by cal aids, 
and by dvvayis xvpiov jv «is. But where in the Hebrew or LXX is 
there any parallel to év pug rév yyepOv? I have not succeeded in finding 
one. Where we should say ‘It happened one day that’, Heb. says 
‘And the day came (/#. was), and’. So at 1 Sam. i 4, 2 K. iv 8, 11, 18; 
and in these passages (except the last, where there is no equivalent) the 
LXX renders xai éyévero (or éyev7j $m) jyépa xai.? The Syriac also adapts 
itself to the Hebrew in these places, just as it frequently does to St Luke’s 
Greek where this is modelled on the LXX. 

Let us now take the Syriac renderings of these passages from St Luke. 
S is available in all five places, and so of course is syr. vg. ; C is wanting 
for (2) and (4), and in (¢) it has ‘on one of those days’. With these 
exceptions all three authorities render év pu@ rév literally." In doing so 
are they merely sticking close to the Greek, or do they reproduce a 
normal Syriac usage? The idiom seemed to me quite familiar, but 
needed illustration by apposite examples. Failing help from dictionaries 
and grammars, I have turned to a couple of early Syriac writings which 
seemed likely to supply equivalents of our phrase ‘ It happened one day’, 
namely the Acts of Judas Thomas and the stories in Burkitt’s Zuphemia 
and the Goth, and these have yielded the following: 

1. ‘ And I tell thee, that I am not slightly tormented by the enemy, 


1 Introducing the story of the Crooked Woman, which is peculiar to Lk. 
2 See also Job i 6, 13, ii 1. 
5 So, too, the Palestinian Syriac at (6) and (e): op. cit. pp. 100, 269. 
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lo, for the space of five years. For I was sitting in ease, and peace was 
around me on all sides... . And it happened one day, as 1 was coming 
out of the bath, a [/¢ one] man met me. . . . And lo, upto the present, 
as thou seest me, lo, for five years he has not left me alone’ (Zhomas 
pp. 211-12, trans. pp. 183-4; I have given Wright’s translation). 

The context has here been quoted because it contains excellent 
further examples of the use of ‘lo’, discussed under III above. The 
words translated by Wright ‘And it happened one day’ are literally 
‘But it happened on one of the days’. The Greek version (Bonnet 
c. 43) has quite literally éruyev 3 év pa rav jypepav. 

2. ‘And on one of the days’ (Zuphemia § 21). 

3. ‘And on one of the days’ (i. § 36). 

4. ‘On one of the days’ (#d. p. 87 1. 18, in the story of the Merchant 
of Harran). 

In the last three passages ‘days’ has the ‘absolute’ form, yaumin, 
while in the first, as in the Gospel, it has the ‘emphatic’ form yau- 
matha ; but there is no difference in the sense or the idiom, though the 
absolute form may tend, if anything, to emphasize the entire vagueness 
of the expression. 

In the Romance of Julian p. 541. 5 we read that the emperor gave 
orders that if Christians were found holding an assembly ‘in one of the 
forms or on one of the pretexts’ (i.e. in any form or on any pretext), 
they were to be put to the sword ; and the phrase ‘on one of the pre- 
texts’ comes again on p. 701.17. This is precisely the same idiom 
with a different application. 

To produce exact parallels to (a) and (d), ‘in one of the cities’ and 
‘in one of the synagogues’, is obviously not so easy. But if we turn 
from earlier writers to Bar-Hebraeus in the thirteenth century, abundant 
examples of all kinds are to be found. Though comparatively late, 
Bar-Hebraeus was a very great scholar, and in addition an authority on 
Syriac grammar, so that we need not hesitate to quote him. The obvious 
place to look for phrases like ‘ once upon a time’, ‘one day’, ‘a certain 
king’, and the like, is his collection of Laughable Stories edited by 
Dr Budge. I select only a few specimens. The references given are 
to the numbers of the stories. 

‘In one of the times’, i.e. ‘once upon a time’ (78, 674); ‘on one of 
the days’ (107, 528); ‘one of the teachers used to say’ (252); ‘he went 
out to one of the villages’ (444); ‘when he went (about) in (or perhaps 
‘went into’) one of the cities’ (445); ‘one of the demoniacs’, ie. a 
certain demoniac (621). 

Before leaving this point we must take note, by way of distinction, of 
another, less indefinite, form of expression. To denote ‘a certain’ 
(7s) man, lion, &c., Syriac frequently says ‘one man’, ‘one lion’. In 
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these cases ‘ one’ is often equivalent to the indefinite article. This use 
is extremely common, and is found in Hebrew (cf. 1 Sam. i 1, vi 7), in 
Jewish Aramaic (as Dan. ii 31), and also in the LXX (1 Reg. i 1, vi 7: 
cod. A). It occurs even in the N.T.: Apoc. viii 13 ‘one eagle’, ix 13 
‘one voice’, xviii 2x and xix 17 ‘one angel’; and in Mt. xix 16 we 
have xai idod «ls rpoweA Gav aire elev. But in these cases the person, 
creature, or thing, though left indefinite, has some sort of identity and 
plays some part in the story. In the idiom discussed above ‘one of 
the’ is used with times, places, or persons that are meant to be left 
entirely vague and general, their identity being of no account : commonly 
they are mentioned merely to give the setting of a story or incident and 
enter no further into it. And such is St Luke’s use of éy yud rév: it 
serves in every case to introduce some new incident. 

A particular interest attaches to St Luke’s employment of this Syriac 
idiom, since in four out of the five places in which it occurs the phrase 
comes, not in passages entirely peculiar to Lk., but in the Lucan intro- 
ductions to incidents which are recorded also in Mt. and Mk. It is 
therefore due fo St Luke himself in these four places, not to any written 
Aramaic source. And the same is probably true of its use in xiii 10, 
though there it introduces the incident of the Crooked Woman, related 
only by St Luke. 


Vv 


Acts xxii 25: as 5¢ rpo¢reway airév trois ipaot, elrev... 6 Tladdos* ef 
dvOpwrov ‘Pwpaiov cai dxatraxprrov eLeorw ipiv paorilew ; 

The verb zporeivw occurs only here in the N.T., and in Thayer- 
Grimm’s Lexicon no other example is cited of its use in connexion with 
scourging, nor have I succeeded in finding another. But in Syriac the 
verb méthah, ‘to stretch’, is used quite technically of tying a person up 
for whipping ; and so syr. vg. renders here (we have no ‘ Old Syriac’ for 
the Acts): ‘And when they had stretched him with' thongs, Paul 
said ... Is it permitted to you to scourge a man (who is) a Roman, and 
one that is not condemned?’ A few examples will illustrate this use of 
mithah. 

Some of the earliest allusions to the Pillar of Scourging are found in 
Syriac writers, and here the verb ‘to stretch (up)’ inevitably occurs. 
Thus St Ephraim writes: ‘On the pillar, again, they stretched Him for 
scourging: Him whose pillar went before their tribes’ (Carm. Nisid., 
ed. Bickell, lviii 14). 

In another poem attributed to St Ephraim, but probably of somewhat 


1 ‘with’ and not ‘for’: the Syriac (no doubt rightly) takes the thongs to be 
bands, not whips. 
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later date, we read: ‘When Jesus was scourged by impious men at the 
festival, the column on which they scourged Him feared and was terri- 
fied. The rocks perceived that He who was stretched (sc. upon them) 
was He who established the rocks. The column shook because it knew 
that the Lord of creation was being scourged’ (S. Zphr. Hymni et 
Sermones, ed, Lamy i p. 480). 

Jacob of Serug (saec. v—vi) writes: ‘ The Judge of all they have bound 
to the column of judgement: the Fire és s¢re¢ched (up), and they scourge 
Him with whips’ (ed. Bedjan ii p. 563). In another place the same 
writer addresses our Lord as ‘ Thou (that wast) bound ... stretched (i.e. 
scourged ?) ... killed’ (ii p. 428): three passive participles (emphatic 
state) as substantives. But here ‘stretched’ may refer to the cross. 

Isaac of Antioch (saec. v), in a long poem about a bird which learned 
with ease to repeat Kaddish, kaddish,’Allaha (dyws, dyvs, 6 66s), con- 
trasts the difficulty of teaching a boy his letters: the master brandishes 
the rod, boxes his ears, pulls his hair,—‘he séretches his back to the 
column, and his sides to the whip ’ (ed. Bedjan i p. 756). 

In the Acts of Habib, one of the early martyrs of Edessa, we read: 
‘The governor said: Let him de stretched (up) and scourged with whips’ 
(Cureton, 4.S.D. p. 79, trans. p. 78). Probably other instances could 
easily be found : any original Syriac account of a scourging would be 
likely to employ this verb. 

While we cannot say here, as we can of the expressions discussed 
under I-IV, that there is anything in the Greek itself to suggest Semitic 
influence, yet it is curious to find St Luke employing a verb, not found 
elsewhere in the N.T., which the Syriac translator can render exactly by 
a technical term. I cannot say whether or no méthah had a similar 
technical use in Jewish Aramaic; but, unless St Luke was a Jew, is 
there any reason to suppose that he would borrow expressions from that 
dialect ? 

In these pages I have brought forward only a few outstanding 
examples of ‘Syriacisms’ in St Luke; but if the suggestion offered 
should be taken up it would easily be seen to be capable of wider 
application, at least in the case of his Gospel. R. H. Conno ty. 


Addenda 


In view of the special interest of No. IV for the question of Aramaism 
in St Luke, I add another early Syriac example of the idiom represented 
by év pug rév which I have since noticed. In Lk. xx 10 C and S render 
kal xaip@ dmréoreAev by ‘and in one of the times he sent’, understanding 
the simple xa:p¢ in the sense of ‘upon a time’. But in the parallel 
passage Mk. xii 2, where the article is used, r@ xatp@ is paraphrased in 
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S (hiat C) ‘in the time of fruits’. In both places syr. vg. has only ‘in 
the time’. 

To the Syriac examples of aposiopesis given towards the end of 
No. III may be added one of the same type in /udian p. 132 ll. g-10: 
‘And if they have repented, and their repentance be pleasing in the 
eyes of thy divinity: and if not, their blood be upon them ’. 

R. H.C. 


A PARALLEL TO A N.T. USE OF o@ya 


A PARTIAL parallel to the N.T. use of ca in the phrase rd cdpa 
tov Xpurrod is given by an edict of Augustus dated 7/6 B.c. published 
in the Zeitschrift d. Savigny-Stiftung xLvii (1928), Rom. Abt. p. 426. 
The relevant portion of the text (Il. 56-60) is as follows: 

et trees éx THS Kupyvatxns érapyy- 
as wokuryat TeTeiunvrat, TovTous AeToupyeiy ovdév EAagov ep pépet TS TOY 
‘EAAjvev caopate KeAedw éxros t[olir[c Jur, ofs xara vopov } Sdypa ovveAy- 

(rov 4) 

Tat TOD TaTpOS pov emixpipate H THe pin dverPopia Suod ov THe woAreTHaL 
dedorac. 
Professor von Premerstein in his commentary on the edict (#. p. 467) 
suggests that the phrase Acrovpycivy . . . oupate represents something 
like munera praestare per vices corporit Graecorum, and illustrates the use 
of corpus from Cod. Theod. 3.5. 18: Judaecorum corpus. We may also 
compare 16 capa trav Xpurravev in the Rescript of Milan (Eus. 7. Z. 
X. v. 10, rr, 12). 

It is thus no longer possible to say that c@pua is never used in pre- 
Christian Greek for a ‘body’ of people or a society. The uniqueness 
of the N.T. phrase resides not in the word c&pa but in the qualifying 
genitive. The body is not 1d capa trav Xpwriavov but 7rd copa rod 
Xpurrod. T. W. Manson. 


TWO PSALM NOTES 


(1) ‘ They pierced my hands and my feet’, Ps. xxii 16 (Heb. 17) 


Mea Culpa! May I confess a fault? Overpersuaded by the all but 
unanimity of ancient translators in finding a verb in the third person 
plural in this clause I wrote in the Westminster Commentaries (Psa/ms, 
page 114, note) that the Masoretic text contains no verb and that > 
makes no sense. But there is no unanimity in the meaning the 
translators assign to this verb: dpvgav LXX: foderunt Vulg.: od> 

VOL. XXXVII. Cc 
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(‘laceraverunt’) Peshitta: goxvvav Aquila: vinxerunt Jerome iuxta 
Hebraeos. The Targum is a witness for the final Yod of x3, for it 
renders with a participle: }*n23, ‘they are wounding’. Lastly Symmachus 
as we now know agreed with the M.T., in rendering as Aéwv. 

The modern commentators not unnaturally follow the Versions and 
propose to read a verb in the third person plural B. Duhm (1922) 
Entstelit sind meine Hande und Fiisse, reading 18> or ya: A. Weiser 
(1935) Zs schmerzen mich Hinde und Fiisse, reading 1383: Hans 
Schmidt (1934) by a transposition makes ‘Dogs’ the subject of the 
verb and renders, Zerfleischien mir Hinde und Fiisse, mentioning \y"p 
as a possible reading. 

My suggestion is that it is the occurrence of a rare meaning for 
a word of familiar form which makes this passage difficult. If we keep 
‘IN, must it mean ‘a lion’? The margin of R.V. on Isa. xxix 1 records 
that Sx" may mean ‘hearth of God’ (¢. B.D.B. s.v.); then is it not 
possible that " by itself, like the Arabic i,| (‘irah), means ‘hearth’ 
or ‘altar-hearth’? If we render, ‘my hands and feet are as a hearth’ 
(78>) i.e. burnt up with fever—no verb is wanted in the Hebrew—we 
have a satisfactory parallel in Ps. cii 3 (4), ‘ My bones are burnt up as 
a hearth’: so A.V. and the American Jewish Version of 1917 for 
“pica. The parallel is not seriously weakened, if the last word is 
rendered ‘as a fire brand’: so R.V restoring the P.-B. rendering. 

It remains to be seen how the proposed rendering fits into the 
context of Ps. xxii. Vv. 15-17 (R.V.: Heb. 16-18) with the correction 
proposed run thus: 

15. ‘ My strength is dried up like a potsherd ; 
And my tongue cleaveth to my jaws ; 
And thou hast brought me into the dust of death. 
16. For dogs have compassed me: 
The assembly of evil-doers have inclosed me ; 
My hands and my feet are as a hearth. 
17. I may tell all my bones ; 
They look and stare upon me.’ 

Why can the Psalniist ‘tell all his bones’? Surely because his flesh 
is dried up and shrunken upon them. In verses 16¢ 17 @ he returns to 
the thought of verse 15a. His distracted mind hovers between his 
own fevered state and the malicious pleasure of the enemy. 


(2) Ps. xev 6 


Psalm xcv surely had an interesting history. It opens with a joyful 
invitation to worship addressed to a procession which is approaching 
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the Temple. ‘ Enter ye, let us worship and bow down,’ says the Psalmist 
in verse 6 a, but in 6 daccording to LXX (and Vulgate) he continues his 
invitation with xAavowper, ploremus, ‘let us weep before JEHOVAH our 
Maker’, as though the Hebrew had been 7333. Did the Greek 
translators thus misread the 7393) which M.T. has retained ? 

The matter cannot be so easily dismissed. Though xAavowpev does 
not suit the joyful outburst with which the Psalm begins, no word 
could go better with verses 8-11 with which the Psalmist closes in 
grave warning. The people of Israel did practise public ‘ Weepings’ 
for their own sins and for those of their ancestors. In Zech. vii 3 the 
post-exilic congregation enquires, ‘Shall I weep in the fifth month 
purifying myself as a Nazirite (1139)?’ There is another allusion to the 
practice in Joel ii 17, ‘Let the priests weep (133°) between the porch 
and the altar’. 

The Psalmist in xcv 6 invites the congregation to be warned by 
their Fathers’ disobedience and to bewail it. ‘Through the solidarity ot 
the Hebrew race they and their Fathers are one. Following LXX we 
find that the invitation, ‘Let us weep’, is appropriate to the conclusion 
of the Psalm, but the word brings into clearer relief the weakness of 
the connexion between the earlier and the later verses. 

On the other hand M.T. with 73933 read as a Kal, ‘ Let us kneel’, is 
open to serious objection as it stands in its own verse. This invitation 
comes as an anticlimax after the more urgent invitation, ‘Let us worship 
(“prostrate ourselves”) and bow down’. But M.T. is probably mistaken 
in its pointing: M3923 can be read as a Piel, ‘Let us pronounce a 
blessing in the presence of JEHOvAH’. The Peshitta gives the sense 
more distinctly, ‘ Let us d/ess the Lord who made us’. The blessing is 
a salutation of homage paid to JEHOVAH, as in Ps. c 4) ‘Enter his 
gates ... bless his name’. 

The two parts of the Psalm do indeed stand apart: The Psalm 
seems to be composite in structure. The first seven verses down to 
‘sheep of his hand’ form a general Invitatory to worship, as they are 
used indeed in the Prayer Book of 1928: and to them belongs as the 
suitable reading 73733, ‘Let us pronounce a blessing’. But when the 
warning call to a remembrance of the disobedience of their Fathers in 
the wilderness was added, then the alternative reading 7323, ‘Let us 
weep’, became appropriate. We judge from the textual evidence that 
the last four verses were joined to the first seven at a date before the 
LXX translation of the Psalms was made, and thus early a warning note 
was given, 71323, xAavowpey in at least some MSS. of the Hebrew. 

W. Emery BARNES. 
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THE ROOT 10 IN HEBREW. 


THERE are four occurrences in the O.T. of the Hithpa‘el of 12», viz., 
Deut. xxviii 68, 1 Kings xxi 20, 25, and 2 Kings xvii 17.’ In the first 
passage there is no reason to doubt that the root bears its usual meaning 
of ‘sell’ (in this case into slavery)*, but in the other three passages, 
where the Hithp. is said to be used figuratively * (followed in each case 
by the phrase mn’ ‘s*y3 yin miy>) it would appear questionable 
whether ‘sell’ is the true meaning of the root. 

In 1 Kings xxi 20, in answer to Ahab’s question, ‘ Hast thou found 
me, O mine enemy ?’, Elijah replies, ‘I have found thee, because thou 
hast sold thyself (qrann 33") to do that which is evil in the sight of the 
Lord’. If, as has been generally held, the Hithp. here is used figura- 
tively, it will have some such meaning as to ‘surrender oneself without 
a will to evil, so that sin exercises the uncontrolled power of a master 
over man as his slave’.* The LXX (ddr paryy wérpaca) and Vulg. 
(¢o guod venundatus sis) support the rendering of the English Versions 
in this passage, but the renderings of the Pesh. (KssosLty sx ‘ because 
thou hast magnified thyself’)* and the Targ.* (xnavina 95m ‘ because 
thou hast planned’) suggest that the translators saw in y72¢N7 here 
something different from the ordinary root "2 ‘sell’. I suggest there- 
fore that underlying Jr20N7 is not 730 ‘sell’, but a distinct /730 


which must be compared with the Arabic pe ‘ practised deceit, guile’ ; 


ri \. is ‘ deceitful, crafty’,’ and y= and ee. mean ‘craft, stratagem ’.* 
What Elijah says to Ahab therefore is not ‘ because thou hast sold thy- 
self’, but ‘because thou hast shewn thyself deceitful by doing that 
which is evil’—a fitting enough description of the king’s conduct in 
respect of Naboth. In v. 25 of the same chapter "30m, again with 


1 See Brown-Driver-Briggs Heb. Lex. 569. 

2S. R. Driver Deuteronomy (Intern. Crit. Comm.) p. 319. 

8 Brown-Driver-Briggs op. cit. loc. cit. 

* K. F. Keil Books of Kings p. 315, and similarly other older commentators. 
Elieser b. Yehuda, Thes. totius hebraitatis, 2998, gives for the Hithp. here and in 
the other two passages in Kings the meaning ‘devote oneself’. Burney’s only 
comment on the words is to the effect that 125 ‘to no purpose’ (cp. LX X parnv) 
should be added after JINN (Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings 
P. 249). 

5 Payne Smith Thes. Syr. 11 3783 gives for the Ethpalp. of o% the meaning 
magnificatus est, magnificavit se, insolenter se gessit. 

® Walton Polygl. ad loc. 7 Lane Arab. Eng. Lex. 2728. , 

bd Hava Arab. Eng. Dict. 730; Freytag Lex. Arab. Lat. iv 1y9-200 adds yy 


and Wa deceptor, and ple 2 res excogitatae, machinationes. 
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Ahab as subject, is once more taken by the LXX (érpa6y) and Vulg. 
(venundatus est) in the sense of ‘sell’, but on this occasion the Pesh. 
renders by cash? ‘cogitavit, in mente habuit, consilium init’, and the 
Targ as before by 2°¥n.* So here too we may believe that the Arabic 
root underlies "30mm and translate ‘who shewed himself deceitful by 
doing evil’. 

Again, in 2 Kings xvii 17, where the Israelites are charged with 
passing their children through the fire and with using divination and 
enchantments, they are said to have ‘sold themselves (130M) to do 
that which was evil in the sight of the Lord’. The LXX renders by 
érpaOnoay, but the Vulg. on this occasion has /radiderunt se; while the 
Pesh. and Targ. translate as before by anau)/ and 12'¥n respectively.* 
Here again the translation ‘and shewed themselves deceitful by doing 
evil’ is entirely suitable to a passage which has for its subject the 
apostasy of Israel from Yahweh. 

A comparison of "32 with the Arabic root in these three passages 
yields a sense which accords well with the several contexts, and makes 
it unnecessary to assume for "30 ‘sell’ a figurative use which, to the 
present writer at least, appears to be of dubious authenticity. Should 


these three cases be explained by reference toa 930 = & = ‘ practice 
deceit’, Deut. xxviii 68 will remain the sole genuine occurrence in the 
O.T. of the Hithp. of 130 ‘sell’. 

Mention may also be made of Ecclus. xlvii 24, where the Hithp. of 
"30 is perhaps to be explained similarly. In this passage it is said of 
Ephraim yacrn myn 525 so onxon Sani‘, translated by Smend 
‘und ihre Siinde wurde sehr gross, und jeder Bosheit gaben sie sich hin’.® 
The similarity in language between this passage and the passages already 
referred to, however, suggests that the second half of the verse might be 
more correctly translated ‘according to all manner of evil they acted 
deceitfully ’.° 

D. Winton THOMAS. 


1 Payne Smith of. at. i 1395. Cp. lamas cogitatio, machinatio, and phrases 
like gran cooks yoaaehs dolos in eum struent (ibid. loc. cit.). In 
Gen. xxxvii 18 yd ‘and they knavishly planned’ is translated in the Pesh. 
C0 eravh»«. 

2 Walton Polygl. ad loc. 8 Ibid. ad loc. 

* Smend Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirvach i, 55. 5 Ibid. 86. 

® It is worth while asking whetier 13D ‘sell’ and 131 ‘deal deceitfully’ are 
really distinct roots, as suggested above, or whether they are in fact the same root. 
The Oriental seller habitually tries to deceive the buyer. Cp. the English phrase 
‘he has sold me’ in the sense of ‘ he has deceived me’. 
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aiav and aidmos (continued) 


aidvios. 

in Classical Greek: 

(1) Zasting for an age, eternal: it is distinguished from dios, accord- 
ing to Olympiodorus in Aristotelis meteor. p. 146"* (Stiive’s ed.), as 
meaning timeless, as distinct from everlasting; hence, he says we call 
God aiwvos, but not diss. Plato 4g. 904" uses it as = efernal, dis- 
tinguishing it from dvwAc«Opos, that which has a beginning but no end. It 
is used for everlasting punishment, Philodemus (1 B.c.) epi Gedy rf. 
19" (H. Diels Abhandl. der Berlin. Akad. 1915). 


(2) holding an office or title for life C. P. Herm. 62. 
adv. -iws eternally (Proclus). 


in LXX: 

(1) eternal in the strict sense. 

of God Is. 26. 4. 6 Oeds 6 péyas 6 aims: Job 33. 12. 

in lib. Apocr. as a subst. of God Bar. 4. 10 rij aixpadwouwy iv 
éryyayey aitois 6 Aiwnos, a/. cf. Exod. 3. 15 of the name Jehovah. 

of death Job to. 21 (22) «is yav oxdrovs aiwviov. 


(2) im vague sense. 

of something lasting till the end of time, e.g. of the rainbow Gen. 9. 16 
diabynxny aidvov: of the mountains Mich. 2. 9 LXX dpecw aiwvios: 
of the earth Jon. 2. 7. 

of the Jewish ordinances Exod. 27. 21 vopipov aiwvov, cf. Tob. 1. 6. 

of promises made to the Jews Gen. 17. 8 and will give thee the land of 
Canaan «is xardcxerw aiwvov. Is. 58. 12 érrat Oepédud cov aidva: 54. 8. 

even of something material (but symbolic) Ps. 23 (24). 7, 9 mvAa 
QtwvLot. 


and of that which lasts for a lifetime Job 40. 23 doddos aidvos, as long 
as he lives. 


(3) ancient, of old time Ps. 76 (77). 6 (5) én aidva. Is. 54. 4 
aicxivyy aiwvov érAnoy. 

N.B. didws is found only once, of God, efernal Sap. 7. 26 (copia) 
dravyacpa .. . cor. pwrds didiov. 

didvérns once, of God, eternity Sap. 2. 23 5 @eds ... cixdva ris idias 
didvdrnros (al. ideorntos) éxoinoe airdv. 

in N.T.: 

(1) eternal in the strict sense, i.e. without beginning and without ena 
Rom. 16. 26 rod aiwviov Geot. Heb. 9. 14 1d ala rod Xpuroi, bs da 
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TIvevpartos aiwviov éavrav mpornveyxev TO GeO (A.V. and R.V. of the Holy 
Spirit, Westcott of ‘ His [Christ’s] spirit’). 


(2) of the world hereafter. 


(a) of the life, glory, salvation of the righteous Matt. 19. 29 {anv aidvov 
xAnpovopnoe. 25. 46. 2 Cor. 4. 17 alidvov Bdpos dofms. Heb. 5. 9 
owrnpias aiwviov. Al. 

So ra aidna 2 Cor. 4. 18 as opposed to zpécxa:pa, but in a very wide 
sense of all spiritual as opposed to temporal values. 


(b) of the punishment of the wicked Matt. 25. 46 dareXeicovra obra cis 
KoAacw aiwviov. 41 70 rip Td aiwvov. 2 Thess. 1. 9 dAcOpov aiwnov. Al. 


(c) gen. Heb 6. 2 xpiparos aiwviov. 


(3) ancient, of the ages before the world was Rom. 16. 25 pvornpiov 
xpovas aiwviows weorynpévov: cf. 2 Tim. 1. 9 pd xpdvwr aiwviwy, and so 
perhaps Tit. 1. 2 which however Lock explains ‘of definite promises 
made in time’. 


(4) lasting for a lifetime Philemon 15 &:& rotro éxwpicOn mpds dpay iva 
aiwviov abrov dmréxys, obxére ws SovAov GAAa trip dodAov, but there may 
well be a suggestion of an everlasting union in the world to come as well 
as here, and so Chrys. ad doc. 

N.B. didvos is used (1) in the true sense eferna/, of God Rom. 1. 20 7 re 
didios abrod Sivayis Kai Oeudryns; (2) of the punishment of rebel angels 
(before the Last Judgement) Jude 6 depois didiors (only occurs in these 
two passages). 

in the Fathers: 

Definition. 


For a definition of the word aefernus (presumably aiwvos) v. Or. in 
Rom. lib. 6 p. §75, M. 14. 1066 c—1067 A (v. inf. ii. 10. 1.), and cf. aidy 
init, 

i (1) eternal in full sense without beginning or end, of God Clem. 
Rom. 65 fin. & ob airé d0fa... Kai peyarwoivyn, Opdvos aidnos (cf. 
mart. Polyc. 21). 14. 3 oe Sofdfw ba tod aiwviov «ai érovpaviov 
dpxvepéws “Incot Xpiorod. 20. 2 7G... Suvapévw . . . Hpas civayayeiv.. . 
els riv aidviov aitod Bacreiay. Or. Princ. 3. 1. 17 (16) 6 Oeds 6 aidnos. 
in Jo. 10. 39 (23) p. 203 (270) év aiwviw rH tTpidd. 13. 3 p. 215 (19) 
(Jo. 4. 14) ) yevouevn ev 1G moévre... ryyn “ GAAera cis TH aiwnov 
lon”. taxa 88 wai rndjoe pera tiv aidnov Cw eis rov trip Thy aidvov 
lwiv warépa’ Xpurris yap 7 Cw’ 6 8% peilwv rod Xpurrod peiLwv rIs Cwijs. 
Dion. Al. epi ®ve. 3 Feltoe p. 138" (he is appealing to the Epicureans) 


, , . , > a . s 2 ‘ PA « a 8 
TWA... TpOTOV...TA prev €OTL Ocia Kat GKYPaTa KGL GlWVLA, WS GAUTOL 
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djoaey dy, copara, 4 paxpaiwva ye .. . hawopevd Te kai ddan” pawvopeva 
pav Hrvos . . . yy) Te Kal Ddwp, ddavy St Geoi re xai Saipoves xai Yvxai, raira 
yap ob8t Oédovres imdpxew apvycarOa Sivavrar. “EXeyy. xai “Arodoy. 
Feltoe p. 187" 6... Oeds aidwiv gor: pis, ovre dpédpevov, ovre AN~ov ore. 
obxotv aidmov... civerrw aité Td amavyacpa. ps.-Clem. Rom. hom. 
2. 17 alwviov gwris dvareidayros (of Christ at the end of the world). 45 
Ocds ... aldvios, aiwviovs mov. Liturgical pap. written in 4th-sth 
cent. ap. Fragments of an Unknown Gospel, &c. (Bell and Skeat 1925) 
P. 59° prrAdvOpwrov éxovres Seordryy, ve Tov aiwviwy (leg. aiwvov) Baciiéa 
ixerevonev. Meth. symp. 6. 2 ri aiwvov dropuiunoduevos dicw kal 
vonryy, is... Xapaxtyp éorw 5 dvOpwros. Greg. Naz. or. 38.8 drav... 6 
vous ... ovvéAy 7d way (i.e. both beginning and end, so that the thing 
contemplated is both dvapyov and d@dvarov), aiwnov (cf. aiwy), repeated 
45 (42) 4. Greg. Nyss. ¢c. Zun M. 45. 8338 Paris 2. 6754 dpa Wevdis 
GAdoera 5 cimiv on “Eye cise Coy”, Cw pév eo, od« aidnos 8é ; 
GAAG 7d pH aldviov mpdcKkaipov mavTws. ¢. a. 7. 33. 2 Aldve cGrep jyov 
“6 Bacwreis trav Oeiv”. ? Cyr. de Trin. 1 M. 77. 1120A @eds cls éorw 

. ovaia dvapyxos, areAevryros, alwys Te Kai mpoauyos. Jo. Dam. fid. 
orth. 2. t éyerat 6 @cds aiwvios, GAAG kai tpoauwyos’ Kai abrov yap Tov aléva 
éroince (the use of mpoauiwos shows that aiwyos lacked something of 


the full sense of “‘eternity”). 1. 2 éor: @eds dvapyos, dreAcirytos, alwys 
Te Kal didvs. 


almost adverbially eferna/ly Nonn. par. 12. 131 (Jo. 12. 34) (we 
have heard) Xpuords . . . alwys otvexa pipvea: cf. 8. gt. 


(2) of an original Divine Principle, e.g., in the system of Heracleitos, 
Fire Hipp. vef. 9. 10. 7 “ta... wdvra oiaxile: xepavvds, . . . Kepavvov TO 
trip A€ywr 76 aidviov”. 

(3) of the Supreme Gnostic Deity anon. Gnost. opus 15 ap. Kopt.-Gnost. 
Schr. (Berlin) p. 356" aisvos airordrwp. 

(4) of the natural or revealed laws of righteousness and piety and of 
doctrine about God and things divine Just. Tryph. 47 ras alwviovs xai 
pica dixaorpagias cai eioeBeias. Or. in Jo. 6. 19 (11) p. 120 (104) 
tpiBous xupiov alwviovs. 19.9 (2) p. 291 (53) darep fw “ pyuata” (Jo. 8. 20) 
lwijs aiwviov xai didacxadia % epi Oeod Kai éavrod: cf. fragm. 39 Berlin 
ed. p. 515". Heracl. ap. Or. in Jo. 13. 10 p. 220 (60) alwys. .. » Lwi 
avrod ... dvadaiperos yap . . . 7) Swped rod owripos jpav. ps.-Clem. Rom. 
hom. 8. 10 (God) vépov aiwvov dSpurev (of the original law given to Adam). 
Const. ap. Gelas. 4. ¢. 2. 7. 38 rév dypwv wodvrAnbeias . . . cis evredq 
aiwviov dwris éfdge Aaprpéryta. Jo. Dam. fid. orth. 1. 1 pi peraipovres 
Spa aiwvia, wnde trepBaivovres tiv Oeiav rapadoow. 

(5) in neut. sing. rd aldwov efernity Hipp. ref. 6. 54 1d dmépavrov xai 
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aimviov Kai ddpurrov Kai dypovov. Ath, or. 1 ¢. Avian. 12 of dywr... 7d 
Gidiov ebayyeALovrat rot viod Kai Td aidvuv, év @ Kal abrov tov Oedv 
onpaivovow. 

(6) Eternal, aisvs, aeternus denote not infinite succession in time, 
but fimelessness Theod. Mops. in 2 Thess. 1. 9 (oirwes dixny tivovew 
OAcOpov aidvov) nam ex qualitate ipsa gravia tormenta esse ostendit, 
siquidem interitus (= 6A¢Opos) sunt exterminii perditionem (a fofal ruin) 
perficientes ex tempore, quod non ad tempus, sed aeterno sunt (Theo- 
dore regards future punishment here as, though not everlasting, ‘ ob- 
jectively eternal, inasmuch as it belongs to a life not measured by periods 
of time’ [Swete ad /oc.]). 


ii. efernal in ref. to the future, without end, immortal. 
(1) of the angels lib. Enoch 15. 6 ipeis ... iwnpyxere rveipata Lavra 
aidvia, Kai ob« droOvycKovta eis Tagas Tas yeveds TOU aidvos, Cf. 4. 


(2) of souls \Dion. Al. epi ®icews 3 Feltoe p. 139° (v. i. 1). 


(3) of men and women ps-Clem. Rom. hom. 19. 23 é xdo pos Gpyavey 
fon... va 76 ioopévy & dppevt aiwviws 1) Oyjdeva tixry Sxaiovs aiwviovs viovs. 

as subst. oi aiwyeoc. the eternal ones, the blessed, act. Thom. 7 wapapevotow 
TH ebwyia, Hs of aluvior xaragwivrat. 

(4) of Gnostic detties Hipp. ref. 5. 7. 13 % Tv trepxocpiwv .. . Kai 
aiwviwv . .. paxapia piars, et 15 Ti .. . aiwviay oveiay. 


(5) of the prophecy in the Psalms (18 (19|. 7-9) of the eternal law of 
Christ Just. Tryph. 30 aidvus tore . . . ) Tpopyreia. 


(6) of the efernal honour bestowed on us by God in the gift of im- 
mortality Marc. Diad. ferf. sp. 91 rijv rod Tipnoavtos abrov év Tiny aiwvio 
Gere tipacGar dixaroovivyy. 


(7) of the world hereafter, existence after death Just. Tryph. 81 fin. wai 
pera tadra (ra xiAva Ern) ti KaboAtkyy, Kai, ovveddvte ciety, alwviav .. . 
mavtwy dvacracw yevnoerOa Kai xpiow. act. Thom. 78 fin. ri... dro- 
Bréras cis tairny tiv mpocKatpoy funy xai wepi ris aiwvias ovdév évbv- 
petoa ; Or. in Rom. 6. 22-23 Ub. 6 pp. 575-576 M. 14. 1067 A-1069 A, 
vid. (10) (1) infra pass. Andr. § év & 6 rod Geod vids, 6 rpwanv romoas tov 
avOpwrov, (wiv Ti aidnov, Hv drdAecav da Tod "Adap . . ., Eroupion. 

(8) of the immortality of the body, Celsus protests against the doctrine 
ap. Or. Cels. 14 odpxa ... peori dy ovdé cimeiv xaddv, aldviov dropyvat 
mapaddéyws ovre Bovdjoerat 5 Geds ovre Svvyoerac: Or. in his answer 
ch 24 says that it is not the body which is buried which is eternal but the 
(spiritual) body which ‘is raised’ (quoting 1 Cor. 15. 42) py Boviécbw 
ovv & Oeds rapaddyus alwviov dropjva .. . pydé rd oreipdpevov “ év POope” 
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GAG 76 dx” abrod éyeipopevov “ év dbOapoia”. He believes in the immor- 
tality of the soul ap. Or. Ceds. 8. 49 (cf. 5. 14) rots rovro éAmi{ovew éfew 
aidmov civ Ge@, rovras diareopat . . . Kai tovrov . . . Tov déyparos (which 
includes the punishment of the wicked) . . . pydeis wore dxroorg. ‘The 
Jews believed in a bodily resurrection according to Celsus ap. Or. Ce/s. 
2. 77 6 ‘lovdaios airy A€ya. . . éAmiLopev . . . dvaoryicerOat év cwpate Kal 
Brorny eew aidviov. Meth. res. 1. 32. 7 drowov... 7d olecOat 7d gSpa... 
ph ovwéreOa TH Wox7 da 7d Seopov ait . . . elvat, iva pi) aidvior ywopeda 
+. deopaGrat cat’ aitovs POopas. 2. 21 aiwvious jpav tas oxnvas (Amos 
Q. 11), tovréore Ta owpata (+ S).. . dwedrjpapev. 


(9) of happiness hereafter Ps. Sol. 3. 16 oi . . . poBovpevor xiprov dvacrn- 
covrat “eis Cwnv aiwmov”. test. xii Patr. Dan. 5. 11 dence trois émxadov- 
pévors abrov cipyynv aiwnov. As. 6, 6 (the angel of peace) ciopépea airov 
els Lwiy aiwvoy (a), cf. 5.2. IRgn. ph. 18 6 (the Cross) éorw .. . qpiv 

. . Twrnpia kai lwn aiwvios. Philad. int. iv domalopa év aipare “Incod 
Xprorod, yris éoriv xapa aidvos cai tapapovos. ad Polyc. 2 abbapoia xai 
Cun) aiwvos: cf, didach, 10. 3: ps.-Clem. Rom. ad Cor. 5 dvaravors rijs 
perrAovons Bacrreias xai (wis aiwviov (f. ai. pass.). Just. apol. 1. 8 rod 
. + « alwviov cai xaBapod Biov érbupoivres ris peta Geod . . . divaywyis 
dvrirowvpeba. 65 Srws tiv aiwvov owrnpiav swipe. Tryph. 113 
6 piv (Moses)... zpdcxatpoy édiwxev avrois ri KAnpovopiav...6 be 
(Christ) pera ri dyiay dvacracw aiwvov jpiv tiv Katdocxeow dove. 120 
Tis aiwviov Bacwrcias. 117 év aiwviw cai ddvtw Bacrdeig. Clem /ragm. 
5 (xpos trois vewori BeBarr.) p. 223” Berl. ed. rijs aiwviov paxapioryros. 
act. Thom. 21 ard... rod péAXovros aidvos Luv (aiwviov) xopion (Bonnet 
adds 4. to the reading of the MS {uy xopioy —? whether fwhy cannot 
stand alone). 124 éxeivos 5 xatpos fv mpooxaipov Lwijs, otros 5é aiwviov. 
Heracl. ap. Or. in Jo. 19. 19 (4) p. 302 (124) eis dvdravow aidvov. Or. 
in Jo. 3. 14 fragm. 39 Berlin ed. p. 515" {wi . . . aidveds orev ody 1%) Kou?) 
Hrs Kai érépos Cwors brdpye, GAA’ 4} éx Tis wictews Kai Tis AourAs aperis 
éyywopévyn. in Rom. 6. 22-23 lib. 6. p. 575 M. 14. 1067 c voluit aliud 
esse vitam aeternam solum, et aliud vitam aeternam .in Christo Jesu. 
ps.-Clem. Rom. hom. 9. 23 aiwviwy dyaav, et al. ps.-Clem. ep. Clem. 9 
mporxaipa Swpovpevar aidvia AjWeoOe, al. hom. 1. 7 d&yabijs wai aiwvias 
édridos: cf. Const. ap. Eus. vit. Const. 2. 35. Serapion sacr. 25. 16 
dvapévovres Tas... alwviovs érayycAias “Tov Kupiov . . . ‘Invod Xpwrod.” 
act. Philipp. 35 (6) aiwvias tpupijs. ¢. a. 3. I. 5 KAéos Exovoa.. . Tapa 
évOpwrors eri vis Kal rapa OG év odpavois Tov alwvov Erawov. Cyr. in Jo, 
10, 26-28 “ {wiv” . . . vootpev alwvov, ov tiv paxponpépevow, Fs wavres 
pedAdAovew dmrodavew ... Karol re Kai xaxoi* GAAG 7d ev cdOvpia Sudyew. 
pass. Bartholomaei 5 (12) Bonnet p. 139” drov éxeivov povov Barreia 
cis aidvas  Bacrcia . . . Grov } paxapiorys aiwvia ¢ori. Al. pass. 
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as subst. 7d aidwiov efernity Bas. hom. in Barl. mart. 1 p. 139 ov oxore 
tav xwdvvwv Td mpdoKatpoy GAAL 70 TOV érdbAwv aidnov. 

(10) (a) of punishment hereafter Ps. Sol. 2. 35 xowpilwv imepnpavovs 
els dmwdevav aidvov. test, xit Patr. Reub. 5. 5 xaca yuviy Sodtevopevy 

. « els KoAaow aidvov terjpytar. Zab. 10. 3 éxi... Tors doePeis 
érdgec Kipios zip aiwvov. ps-Barn. ef. 20. 1 600s... éorw Oavarov 
aiwviov pera tiyswpias. ps.-Clem. Rom. ad Cor. 6 rijs aiwviov xoAdcews. 
E! passim, Just. apol. 1. 17 murrevovres .. . wat’ agiav trav mpdfewv Exacrov 
tivew da ups aiwviov Sixas. 52 Trav pev dgiwv (odpara) évdioe adOap- 
ciav, tav & ddikwv év aicOnoe aiwviw pera trav havdwv daipdver cis Td 
aidvov rip mépe, Cf. 20. act. Jo. 107 (16) B (in note) wip aidynov Kai 
tov éxOpov Saray cai ra airov évedpa. Iren. haer. 2. 43. 2 (2. 49: 2. 28. 
7) quoniam .. . transgressoribus ignis aeternus praeparatus est, et 
Dominus manifeste dixit, et reliquae demonstrant Scripturae, a/. et vide 
3: 33- 2 (3. 34: 3- 23- 3) non homini principaliter praeparatus est 
aeternus ignis, sed ei qui seduxit... hominem. Vienn. et Lugd. ep. ap. 
Eus. 4. ¢. 5. 1. 26 irouvynodeioa da ris tpocKaipov Tiywwpias Ti aiwviov év 
yeevvyn wddaow. act. Thom. 84 xatdxpirs aiwvia. Or. Cels. 3. 78 as 
$6Bw trav xara Tov Adyov évopalopévwr aiwviwy KoAdcewv tacns ... Bardvov 
kal... Oavdrov xatadpoveiv, al. e.g. in Jo. fragm. 42 (Jo. 3. 19) Berlin 
ed. p. 517°. ps.-Clem. Rom. hom. 3. 26, e¢ passim. pass. Andr. 13 
Bonnet p. 317 jroipacrai cor 7 aidvos drwAea (not annihilation v. 7) 
Greg. Naz. or. 40. 36 (v. 2. inf.). Greg. Nyss. ¢. usur. M. 46. 436 B 
Paris 2. 226B puxpov répavres ri oyw ... aiwviov Avmys yiverODe 
mpogevot, 452A Paris 233D riv aiwvov xdAacw, cf. or. cat. 40 sub fin., 
but v7. infil. ¢. a. 5. 6. 7 trav evraiba éorepyOn Kai tov aiwviwv éxré- 
mrwkev, paddAov dé THs aiwviov (bdo Funk didiov) xoAdoews évtds Katéory. 
7: 39- 3 éravdywr. .. awd Oavdrov aiwviou cis Cwiv didvov Thdt. 4. ¢. 3. 13. 
5 dréo By ai otros cal TO aiwviw raperéphOn Oavdrw. Al. pass. 

N.B Clem. faed. 1. 8. 74. 3 has tiv darnAyyxviay Yoxjy Kaipds éote 
tTpavat . . . cwrnpiws, ddAcyns dAynddvos didvov xepddvavta Odvarov. ps.- 
Clem. Rom. has hom. 1. 7 didiws xoda{opnevar. ¢. a. 5. 6. 7. 

(b) according to Celsus Cels. ap. Or. Cels. 8. 49 rotro.. . dpbas 
vopifovow, ws of pev eb Busoavtes eidatpovycovew, of 8 ddixot mdymray 
aiwviows Kaxois ovvégovrat. 


(c) and in the Greek mysteries according to Celsus ap. Or. Ce/s. 8. 48. 
(d) according to Plato Hipp. ref. 1. 19. 13 tovs 5& év KoAdoeow brdp- 


> s ” » ‘ a ‘ , > 8 , a 
xew aiwviots, doo .. . ddixa mapa totrov tov Biov ciciy éepyarpéva: Cf. 


Just. afol. 1. 8 (inf. h.) and Plat. Phaedr. 249 A. 


(e) according to the Manichaeans Hegem. act. Arch. 10 (28) rhovows 
... dav On ex Tod oKyvoparos... dvdyxn abrov eis TrwxXoD coya 
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a a - ‘ ‘ a > a 
perayyo Piva, Sore weperarovvra ... émarrjoa cal pera radra dvedOeiv... 
eis xoAacww aiwnor. 


(f) of the Devil's ministers’, the demons’, punishment act. Thom. 76 xapoi 
mapéxe Tas dporBas Tov épywy pov Ti aiwviay drwdevav. Or. in Prov. fragm. 
M. 13. 18a ‘Ite in ignem aeternum...’ (Matt. 25. 41) ostendens 
quia eadem species poenarum . . . hominibus, et diabolo, et angelis eius 
praeparata sit, licet in eadem poena diversa sit quantitas poenae. 


(g) the belief in eternal life and eternal punishment in the Creeds (from 
Hahn Bibliothek der Symbole 1897). 


the following express a belief in eternal life without mention of punish- 
ment— 


Baptismal creed of the ancient Church, Apostles’ Creed (Roman) (rwteiw) 
eis .. . capxds dvaoracw, Cwny aidnorv. 

Creeds in the East. 

Palestinian Cyr. Hier. (b. a. D. 313) eis wapxds dvdoracw, Kai eis Lwiv 
aidvov, Vv. M. 33 p. 533- 

Epiph. (b. a. D. 315) anc. 119. 11 els dvdotacw vexpav Kal xpiow Sdixaiay 
Yuxav Kai gwpuadrwv, cai eis Bacrciav otpavav, xai eis wiv aidnov. 

Syrian ¢. a. 7. 41. 

Asiatic Armenian Creed «is dvdoracw tév vexpav, eis xpiow Tod aidvos 
Youxav Te kai cwpudrwv, cis BaorArciav obpavev xai eis wiv aiwnov. 

Occumenical Creed. 

Nicene-Constantinopolitan (381 A.D.) mpoodoxapev dvactacw vexpav Kai 
Cwry rod péAAovtos aidvos. 

Creeds of individual synods. 

Antioch (341 A.D.) 1st formula murrevopev xai repi capxis dvactdvews 
cai (wis aiwviou. 

the following expresses a belief in eternal punishment as well as in 
eternal life. 

The Athanasian Creed (so-called. Dated according to different 
critics from 6th to 9th cent.: according to Loofs and Harnack 5th or 
at latest early 7th cent.), of xada rpagavres cioeAevoovtat eis Cwiyv aiwnov. 
oi 82 xaxa (al. ra Gaida) cis 7rd rip 7d aldnov (al. cis aiwviovs KoAdcas). 

(h) in the following passages the author makes clear by the use of 
other words as well as aiwvcos that he regards the punishment as efernad. 
Herm. fast. sim 6. 2. 4 } xatapOopa (defectio) . . . édmida Eyer dvavedoews 
twos, 6 dé Odvaros drw\aav Exe aldvov. mart. Polyc. 2. 3 76 alwvov «ai 
pndérore cBevvipevov rip. Just. apol. 1. 8 xdv Trois atrois gwpact pera 
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rav Wuxav ywopévwy Kal aiwviay KoAacw KohacOnoopévwy ; GAN’ odxi xiALov- 
TaeTn Tepiodov, ws éxeivos (Plato) épy, povov. act. Jo. 36 rip adoBerrov 
kai oxdéros péyurrov kai BvOds xoAacrnpiwv xai dreads aiwviovs. Hipp. 
lib. adv. Gr. fragm. M. 10. 801 A (v. inf.i). Bas. ap. Sym. Met. serm. 14 
(de fut. jud.) 3 pp 551-2 rovro ris peOodeias Tod SiaBdAov Td Tovs wodXois 
. «+ Tos KoAdoews . . . éavrois troypadev. i yap Tis aiwviov Koddoews 
éorat mort TéAos, fer wavrws Kai % aidvios wy. Chrys. in Jo. hom. 42 (41) 
sub fin. oix tarw ovdev cimeiv, GAN’ dvayxn xoddlerGar KdAaow Tédos ovK 
éxoveay, mépas ovx érurrapévyny ... TUXwpev téav aiwviwy ayabav. hom. 
83 (82) 1 Ben. 8. 490 2 cf. in 2 Thess. hom. 2 Ben. 11. 519 AB 
ei... 6... vopwrv PoBos.. . Exec TH toxiv wore dad yaw . 2. TOV wornpiy 
mpagewv, TOAAG padrAov .. . 7} Tyswpia 7) AOdvaros, 7 KoAacis H didos* «i 6 
tov Bacirews poBos rod ani vis... dwaya..., roo padroyv 6 Tod aiwviov 
Bacrréws ; ef seg., al. sacp. hom. 3.522 E rd aidvov ... Tas mpooKatpov ; 
Leont. Kyz de sect. 10. 6 (in a criticism of Origen and his followers) 
TO Tov aldvos Gvopa Kai tupa rots fw, Kai wapa 7H Tpadp wodAdats eri wpe- 
opevov xpovov AapBadverar’ wAHv eri Ts KoAdTEws OUTS Od SivaTat ANPOVat. 
avris yap 6 Xpurrds elev (Matt. 25. 46). Jo. Dam. fid. orth. 2. 1 aidvos 
8& Lwi) Kai aidvios KoAagis TO dreAcdTyTOV TOD péAXOvTOS aidvos SyAor. 


(i) in the following passages, among others, the fire is treated as 
physical, and the pain as largely corporeal Just. Tryph. 130 éyvwpev xai 
&a “Hoaiov, (66. 24) ra xdAa tov rapaBeByxdrwv bird oxwAnxos Kai 
dravotou rupos diaBiBpworxerOa pédXAcv, Odvara pévovra. Hipp. 4d. adv. 
Gr. fragm. M. 1o p. 801 A (of Christ) rots pév eb mpdgacr dixaiws ri 
didvov droAavew mapacxovtos, Tois 5¢ trav davAwv épactais Tiv aidvov 
xoAacw droveiwavros. Kai TovTous piv To mip adoBeorov diapéver Kai 
dredevrytov, oxwAné 8€ tes Eurvpos, pi TeAcCvTdy, pydé copa diuadOecipwv 

. + Wapapéver, ¢.@. 1. 3. 3 Odvaros mapa Geod éAcicerai co aiwvos év 
aicOyoe mpas Koralopevw. 


(j) in the following passages, among others, the pain is regarded as 
largely spiritual, due to separation from God. Iren. haer. 5. 27. 2 (5. 
27: 5. 27. 2) xowwvia .. . Qeod (wi) xai pas xai droAavors THY Tap adbrod 
dyabav . . . xwpurpods 8% rod @eod Gdvaros’ Kai xwpropds pwrds oxdros* Kal 
xwpurpos @cod droBody tavtwv trav rap’ aitod dyaBav ... aidva... Kat 
dreXcvTyTa Tapa Oeov ra ayaba’ Kai dia tovTo Kai 4 orépyors a’Tav aiwvios 
cai dreXevryntos. Cf. Jo. Dam. C. Manich. 44. 


(k) the pain varies in intensity according to the sin Or. in Prov. fragm. 
M. 13. 18a (he has just spoken of man, the Devil, and the Fallen 
Angels) ref. to Matt. 25. 41 ‘Ite in ignem aeternum...’ alius... 
gravius ac vehementius cruciatur pro magnitudine poenarum ; alius. . . 
remissius, Cuius leviora .. . peccata sunt. 
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(I) on the other hand elsewhere the author either denies or suggests 
doubts as to the eternity of punishment hereafter— 


(Clement of Alexandria, though claimed by Farrar [Z¢ernal Hope 
p. 157 ed. 1892] as a supporter, is mainly concerned with the universality 
of opportunity (e.g. fragm. in 1 Jo. 2. 1-2 Berlin ed. vol. 3, p. 2117; 
str. 6. 6. 45. 5-6, 47. 3] rather than of sa/vation; and the passages 
which seem nearest to universalism, e.g. sfr. 1. 17. 86. 1, 7. 2. 12. 
1-5 are inconclusive.) 


Origen, who holds that the punishment is remedial, and not eternal, 
that the fire is spiritual and the food of it our sins, and that all, even 
Satan (v, princ. 3. 6. 6), will, in the droxardoracis or restoration of all 
things, be saved in Rom. 6. 23 (/.7.S. vol. 13, p. 368 xxxiv) “7rd... 
xXapiopa Tod Geod” ovx érakev dwhas “ Lun aidvos”, dreAHs yap airy voeirat 
Gre py ev Xprord "Inood éorw . . . SnAodrat be Gre } dpapria ro BacrAcvopévw 
im airijs didwor tov Oavarov, Kai ody 6 Geds exipeper Tov €xOpov Tod Xprorod 
Oavatov .. . éav 35€ tis mpds TovTo dvOuroicn Kai 7d “ éy droxtea”... 
épodpev Gre droxrévvar 6 Oeds TH apyaptia va pera tovto Cworomoy Tov 
droavovra tH dpaptia. in. Rom. 6. 1 lib. 5 p. 560 M. 14. 1036D non 
... ita aeternum istud mortis esse arbitror regnum ut est vitae atque 
iustitiae . . . Si eadem aeternitas mortis ponatur esse quae vitae est, iam 
non erit mors vitae contraria, sed aequalis. Aeternum namque aeterno 
non contrarium erit, sed idem. in Rom. 6. 22-23 “ib. 6 p. 575 M. 
1066 c quod aeternitas Scripturis aliquando pro eo ponatur ut finem 
nesciat, aliquando...ut in praesenti...saeculo finem non habeat, 
habeat tamen in futuro. Aliquando temporis alicuius, vel etiam vitae 
unius hominis spatium aeternitas appellatur ... Ubi vero dicit ‘ vitam 
aeternam’, ad illud aspiciendum est quod ipse Salvator dixit: ‘ Haec 
est... vita aeterna ut cognoscant te solum verum Deum et quem 
misisti lesum Christum’: et iterum ‘ Ego sum via, et veritas, et vita’. 
Et... Apostolus ...dicit...‘semper cum Domino erimus’. Sicut 
ergo semper cum Domino esse finem non habet, ita et vita aeterna 
nullum finem habere credenda est... p. 575 fin., 576.M. 1067 c voluit 
aliud esse vitam aeternam solum, et aliud vitam aeternam in Christo 
Iesu. Et illi enim qui surgent in . . . opprobrium sempiternum (Jer. 23 
40 dripiay aidvov) habebunt quidem vitam aeternam, non tamen in 
Christo Iesu, sed in . . . opprobrio aeterno. . . Peccatum . . . militibus 
suis ... stipendia digna largitur mortem... p. 1068C non ista mors 
quae separat corpus ab anima, sed illa qua per peccatum separatur 
anima a Deo... p. 10694 Deus etiamsi occidere dicatur, et morti 
tradere, talis quaedam sit mors quae a |)eo datur, ut conferat vitam. 
Nihil enim mali datur a bono, licet triste sit... prospectu tamen 
medendi . . . infertur (v. Greek fragm. sup.). princ. 2. 10. 4-6, esp. 4 
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videamus ... quid sibi velit ‘ignis aeterni’ comminatio.. . videtur 
indicari quod unusquisque peccatorum ‘flammam’ sibi ipse proprii 
‘ignis’ accendat (Is. 50. 11), et non in aliquem ignem, qui antea... 
fuerit accensus ab alio, vel ante ipsum substiterit, demergatur. Cuius 
ignis esca atque materia sunt nostra peccata. 1.6. 3. in Luc. hom. 35 
fin, (Luc. 12. 59) si... qui parum debet non egreditur nisi exsolvat 
‘minutum quadrantem, . . . qui tanto debito fuerit obnoxius, infinita ei 
ad reddendum debitum saecula memorabuntur, cf. Berlin ed. p. 2127". 
in Ps. 36 (37) hom. 3. 1 M. 12. 1337 AB hoc. .. Dominus. . . pollicetur, 
ut exterminet ... peccatum, ita ut... mon iam sit peccator...si... 
in hac vita . . . faciamus in nobis interire peccatum . . . non indigebimus 
poenae ignis aeterni ... si vero... contemnimus. . . divinae Scri- 
pturae verba ...manet nos ignis ille qui praeparatus est peccatoribus 
(he refers also to 1 Cor. 3. 13)... Et, ut ego arbitror. omnes nos venire 
necesse est ad illum ignem. Etiamsi Paulus sit aliquis vel Petrus, 
venit tamen ad illum ignem. in Luc. hom. 14 Berlin ed. p. 99’. Cf. 
Leont. Byz. de sect. 10. 6. 

In the following passages Origen suggests that the fear of eternal 
punishment may be in some cases salutary, and the publication of the 
truth therefore dangerous Ce/s. 6. 26 cis... 7a imepéxewa adrijs (koAacews) 
od xpyopov dvaBaivew da Tors poyis PoBw ris aiwviov Kohdoews Kav 
avotéAAovtas. in Jer. hom. 20 (19). 4 ovyxpivwpev Kal? éavtovs, ri 
AvowreAet TH povoyapw .. . olecOar. . . aiwviw Kohave tapadidocOa riv 
diyapov iva peivy povdyapos, } yvava To ddnbis Kai dryapjoa; (to 
Origen the eternal is that which lives for ever, and that is God, and 
‘eternal life’ is ‘to know God and Jesus Christ whom He has sent’ 
[Jo. 17. 3]. No evil can be eternal, only good, for God is good. 
That is—eternity denotes not quantity merely but quality: and so 
we call righteousness eternal [vid. i. 4], but not wickedness, and things 


spiritual, but not things earthly and material, which are mpdoxapa 
only (vd. iii. 1}). 


Cyril of Jerusalem cat. myst. 5. 9. 


Diodorus of Tarsus quoted by Ebedjesu ap. Assemanum Bidz, Orient. 
vol. 3 pt. i p. 324 (ex 4. de Occonomia) Lat. trans. from Syriac Poena... 
iniquis, non tamen perpetua . . . sed ut aliquo exiguo tempore iuxta .. . 
mensuram delicti . . . torqueantur. 


Gregory of Nazianzus alludes to this view as tenable, though not held 
by himself—or. 40. 36 (zip) rw dxousyrw oxdAnxe ovvréraxtat pi 
o Bevvipevov, GAA StawviLov rots rovnpois . . . ei wy Tw pirov kavradOa vociv 
tovto diAavOpwrdrepov, kai Tov KoAalovTos éragiws. In or. 39. 19 TeAevTaiov 
Bamrrpa has been taken to mean Purgatory, but Mason (A. J.) Purgatory 
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p. 20 gives good reason for believing that it refers to a cleansing after the 
resurrection. 
Basil in Is. 9. 19 Pp. 554- 


Gregory of Nyssa, following Origen. believes in a final droxardcracts, 
or restoration, of all created spirits, Satan included. God purifies all 
in a refining fire. By this xd@apo.s Gregory does not mean Purgatory, 
for it takes place not between death and judgement but after the 
resurrection (cf. Cyr. H. ca#. 15, 21), and deals not with the imperfectly 
good, but with the bad. When it is complete God will be ‘all in all’ 
(x Cor. 15. 28, cf. 54 and 56), and a chorus of praise will arise from all 
creation (or. cat. 26 sub fin., 35, cf. Srawley’s ed. p. xxiii and reff.). 
de an et res. M. 46. 157 CD Paris 3. 259 AB ére:dav .. . wav Scov voor . 
eis ddavicpov EAOn, Tod mupds TO mapa diow éxdaravycavros TH aiwviw 
mupt mapadobév, Tore Kai rovros eitpopyca % vows... paxpais more 
mepwodors TO Kowov eldos Td ef dpyns Hpiv Oedbev emBrAnOiv drodaBoica, 
and pp 157AB, 160. #5. M. ror B Paris 227D «i 8 ¢is aidwov 1 Suaornpa 
% doxeros éxeivy ddvvyn maparabein, tis éx THS DoTepov éAridos trod€AarTat 
rapapv0ia, @ mpos GAov aidva ovvdiaperpeirat H xdAaors ; ef seg.ad M. 104 fin. 
Paris 229 fin. (cf. de an. et res. M. 46. 152 AB Paris 3. 254CD 255A: 
or. de mort. M. 46. 5248 Paris 3. 634D: hom. opif. ch. 21: in illud: 
Quando sibi M. 44. 13134 Paris 2. 12 BC. 


John Chrvsostom advises that prayer, alms, and memorials be offered 
for the dead sinner, who is in Hell (v. tn Philipp. p. 217 A), not in 
Purgatory, in Act. Apost. hom. 21 Ben. 9. 174 D-176 E, a very interesting 
passage: in Philipp. hom. 4 (3) Ben. 11. 217-218: in 1 Cor. hom. 41 
Ben. 10. 393 AB. 


Theodore of Mopsuestia Syriac fragment ap. Assemanum B. Or. vol. 3 
pt. i p. 323 mali... postquam poenarum vi atque metu resipuerint . . . 
tum demum fruitionem divinae liberalitatis merebuntur. Nunquam 
enim dixisset : ‘ Donec reddas novissimum quadrantem,’ nisi fieri posset 
ut pro peccatis poenas solventes ab iis liberemur ; neque . . . * vapulabit 
multis’, et ‘vapulabit paucis’, nisi poenam peccatis commensam solventes 
finem tandem habituri essent. Latin fragment ap. Mar. Mercatorem M. 
(P.L.) 48. 232 ubi iam loco muneris resurrectio putabitur, si poena sine 
correctione resurgentibus inferatur? e¢ paul. inf. Quis... ita demens 
ut tantum bonum credat materiam fieri resurgentibus infiniti supplicii ? 
Phot. d26/. cod. 81 says that Theodore ‘held a strange doctrine about 
the resurrection of sinners’. (For the Latin Fathers v. Mason Purgatory 
Pp. 23 seg.) 

(Two things should be remembered about these passages, [1] that no 
definitive doctrine of the ultimate salvation of all men was taught by 
any one except Origen and Gregory of Nyssa [and even they are not 
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absolutely consistent vd. a], and two writers of doubtful orthodoxy, 
Diodore of Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia. The others here cited 
maintain the doctrine of eternal punishment in general, but are unwilling 
to admit the impossibility of its mitigation or remission in individual 
cases in answer to prayer, especially at the Eucharist, and alms-giving ; 

[2] that some of these passages have been held to refer to Purgatory. 
That this is not true of all is obvious, that it is true of any seems very 
doubtful when we remember what a small part the doctrine of Purgatory 
[in the strict sense as a purgation between death and the Day of Judge- 
ment] plays in the theology of the Greek Fathers ; cf. Mason Purgatory 
pp. 14, 18, 21 and Harnack /iist. of Dogma Eng. Trans. vol. 3 p. 189 
note 1.) 


(m) Some Fathers speak at times of the souls of the wicked as being, 
after punishment, annihilated Just. Z7yph. 5 p. 223. ai 8 xodrAdfovra, 
éor Gy airas cai elvar wai xordlerba 6 Oeds eédy (according to one 
interp., but v. note in Otto, and contrary passage in Justin vd. a). Iren. 
haer. 2. 56. 1 (2. 64: 2. 34. 3) qui in modica temporali vita ingrati 
exstiterunt ei qui eam praestitit iuste non percipient ab eo in saeculum 
saeculi longitudinem dierum (Pusey, What is of Faith as to Everlasting 
Punishment, p. 188, interprets that the unthankful ‘ deprives himself of 
continuance in that which alone is life’, cf. 1 Jo. 5. 12). ps.-Clem. 
Rom. hom. 3. 6 a... py peravongavtes da THs TOU tupds KoAd@ews Kai Td 
tédos Eovow .. . meperpypévov aldvos TO méurrov(?) rupli aiwviw Koda- 
obévres drooBeaOnoovra (cf. M. note in loc., 59: 7.7: 16. 10): but he 
asserts eternal punishment quite clearly Zom. 11. 11, a/. (cf. Arnobius 
adv. gent. lib. 2 pp. 66, rog ed. Heraldus 1605). 

also Heracleon ap. Or. in Jo. 13. 60 (59) p. 275 (417). 


iii (1) of persons and things eternal and spiritual as opposed to things 
material, earthly, temporal act. Thom. 159 dvdyoua... mpos Tov... 
Gedv pov “Incoitv Xprorov, . . . pos éxeivov Tov . . . dvdgavrd pe els peyadu- 
oivny aidvov. Dion. Al. epi ®vcews 3 Feltoe p. 138" (he is speaking 
of the Epicureans) riva...tpomov... 7a pév dort... aiwvia... odpata, 4 
paxpaiwvd ye... pawopevd Te Kai ddavy’ awopeva piv pros... y7 TE 
ai Ddwp, ddavi 52 Goi re kai Saipoves xai Wuyxai ; (he does not admit that 
the sun, earth, &c. are truly eternal, only quasi-eternal (so Plat. Zim. 
37D says that ‘ to bestow this attribute (of eternity aidvos) in its fullness 
upon a creature was impossible’, i.e. the created universe is not eternal : 
cf. Epinomis 981). Ath. de Jncarn. 5 oi . . . dvOpwrot aroorpadevtes 
Ta aiwva, kat cvpBovdria rod diaBorov cis ra ris POopas érurrpapéertes. 
Did. Al. de Trin. 2. 10. p. 106" (231) riv & jyiv dvaOecicay airod (the 
Holy Spirit) aiwviay xdpw. ¢. a. 2. 60. I ws . . . ob moAdmos Oeod 5 wepi Ta 
mpdoxaipa piv... orovddlwy, trav dé aiwviwy duedGv ; Nonn. par. (Jo. 4. 

VOL. XXXVII. Dd 
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10) 4. 46 aiwvov grees airiv fwiv tdwp. ps.-Dion. Ar. D.N. 10. 3 
ioper . .. Kupuotepoy Ta Gvta TH aiav, Kai Ta év yevéeva TS pov, Kai Aeyopeva 
cai SnAdvpeva. xpi Toryapodv ody ards ovvaidia McG 7 rpd aidvos oierGat 
ra aliva Aeyopeva (the guakitative sense of aiwyos as belonging only to 
that what has true Being is very marked in this passage). 


(2) in the gnostic system (Theodotos [Valentinian]), Clem. exc. Theod. 
64 (ra wvevparixd) épxovrat, aidves voepoi yevopeva, cis Tovs voepois Kai 
aiwvious ydpous tis ovtvyias. anon. Gnost. opus 13 ap. Kopt. Gnost. 
Schr. (Berlin) p. 353% of that which exists, is as opposed to that 
which does not truly exist, tAm matter. Hipp. ref. 5. 7. 37 7a ways 
kaxias drndAaypéva aidva Xwpia. 


(3) in the Docetic system Hipp. ref. 8. 10. 1 rots rod pwrds aiwvios xapa- 
xtipot. The Only Son, though generated (ref. 8. g. 2) is described 8. 
10. 5 as 6 povoyerys ais dvwhev aidvus al. 10. 16. 3 7d... Tav aldvew 
bas... xaraBav... dvwle idedv aiwviwy dreydgtaro Katw (cis) 7d xdos Tas 
pophas. 

(4) in the system of Heracleitos Hipp. ref. 9. 9. 4 éari mais Td wav Kai 
8 aidvos aiwvws Barweds tov dAwv. 


iv (1) of what is less than everlasting, increate, eternal (in the true 
sense) ps.-Dion. Ar. D.N. 10. 3 ob ra wavra Kai drokvtws dyévyta Kai 
évrws didva mavraxod gyow (sc. ra Adyia) alumna... ws Grav A€yy To" 
"ErapOnre, ridat aidvin (Ps. 23 [24]. 7, 9). . . Tois Aoyious 5é Eo Gre Kai 
éyxpovos aidw Sogalera:, xai aidwios xpovos, cf. for fuller account of this 
passage aiwv Definitions sub init. 


(2) of praise which is eternal, because its object, God, is eternal, but not 
strictly unceasing ps.Clem. Rom. ad Cor. 9 dapev .. . abr (@c@) alvov 
aiwyvuov. 


(3) of an eternal, ever-memorable distinction, glory, achievement, memory 
Ign. ad Polyc. 8 tva dofacbjre aiwviw Epyw. Eus. vit. Const. 1. 3. 2 
prypas ... aiwvias (-os A) ras trav tiywpévwv dperas rapadideva: cf. 3. 
33- Const. ad S. C. 12. 4 duadéxera . . . rovde tov Biov pvjpy diapxis Kat 
aiwvos d0fa. 

in a complimentary sense of a deceased Emperor Ath. apol. ad Const. 2 
Tov... pakapias pynpns Kai alwviov Kwvorayta tov ddeAddv cov. 


(4) of an eternal, indelible disgrace, reproach test. xii Patr. Reub. 6. 3 
cis GAcOpov Bediap xai dvedos aiwvov. Lev. 15. 2 Anwyerbe aicxivyy 
aimvov mapa THs dixavoxpwias Tod @eov. Or. de vot. 29. 7 modAol.. 
éraurxuvopevar TO Xpworod ciyevds Gvopa dépew cis aicxivyv alwnov 
KATATETTOKATL. 
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(5) of the laws, covenants, promises of God, which, though themselves 
unchanging, may be affected by the disobedience &c. of men, and are not 
therefore strictly everlasting test. xii Patr. Reub, 6. 12 of Levi and his seed 
év tpiv éorar Bacrreds aiwnos, al,: cf. Ben. 10. 4 dére ara trois réxvors.. . 
cis katdoyeow alwvov. 


(6) diving, perennial, of fountains Ps. Sol. 17. 21 “ rnyat cvverxéOnoav” 
aiaviot && “ dBioowr”, cf. Gen. 8. 2. 


v (1) of something which lasts for an indefinitely long period. 

e.g. the long sleep of death test. xit Patr. Iss. 8. 9 txvwoe trvov aidvnov 
(not literally e/erna/, when the author believes in immortality, v. 
Charles Zestaments &c. Translation p. xcviii): cf. Dan. 7. 1 (c. B, A), 


Jos. 20. 4 (8, S). 


(2) of something which will last to the end of the world ( present) Const. 
Apost. 5. 19. 7 tovro (the sacrifice of the Altar) iptv éorw vopipov aimyiov 
éws THS ouvTeAcias TOU aidvos. 


(3) gen. Const. ad S. C, 25. 4 rovaira... éyévovro ogpayai doa, «i 
cata BapBdapwy éyévovro, ixavas «lvac mpods aiwviav eipyvnv. Eus. p. ¢. 10. 
5 p- 474 C (concerning the Hebrew letters) tpurxadéxaroy oroxeidv éore 
7 Myjp, 6 éorw é€ abrov (really = water)’ érara Noiv, 6 éorw aiwvia 
(really = fish). «fra Say, & éppnveverar Bojbea (= prop)  F rd 
Acyopevor, EE airév aiwvia Bonbaa. 


vi as a complimentary title, Immortal, of the Emperor and Empress 
Ath. syn. 3 “aidvov’ ... abrov “ Baoéa” cipjxacw oi tov Yidv didi 
dpvovpeva. praef. ad fidem (4th Sirmian May 22, 359 A.D.), ap. Ath. 
syn. 8 “"EgeréOn 7 riots .. . éxi mapovoia tov deomérov jpov rod. . . Bact- 
Aéws Kwvoravriov Aiyovorov, tot aiwviov, o¢Bacrod. act. conc. Chale. 
(451 A.D.) pars 1 ep. 20 ap. Hard. act. conc. 2. 36 A tO deoréry Ocodocin 
--.alwviw Barre. ep. 24 p. 40B Acordry evo OtarerrinavG aiwvin 
Aiyotory. ¢p. 21 p. 36D @codoclw ... dei Bacrrted vig Tadda TAaxdia 
... aiwvia BaorXis, xai pirnp (mother of Emperor). 

adv. -iws eternally, everlastingly, for ever, of God ps.-Clem. Rom. hom, 
19. 11 rpdceotw... 7G OeG.. . 7d Civ, xai 70 Civ aiwviws: of Baptism Did. 
Al. de Trin. 2. 14 p. 125” (273 init.) rd... abOevruxdy Bdmruwpa... 
ard warns duaprias aiwviws éXevOepot (or perh. divinely v. note in M.), 

of things which have being in themselves as opposed to things created 
ps.-Just. confut. Arist. 52 ta yevnta . . . kai POapra aiwviws od acu 

of future happiness Eus. eccl. th. 3. 15 p. 184 aire Corp... dvre Lnodpevor 
aiwviws. ¢. a 2.55.2. 6. 30. 7 dvaravépevar dua “Inood Xpurrod... 
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alwviws. Anast. Sin. guaest. 21 p. 285 eb ciddres Sri ra KrucOevra Kara 
Buaiws (leg. BeBaiws) xai aiwviws éfovew. 

of future punishment ps.-Clem. Rom. hom. 15. 11 6 rapa rotro rowv 
(i.e. maintaining that there are other gods but the one true God) aiwviws 
éxa xoAacOiva, cf. 16. 2. Ath. apol. c. Arian. 88 paddAov édXdpevor mpos 
éALyov aicxuvOivat 7} aiwviws Thy Tov cvKopavtav iropeivar Tywwpiav. Jo. 
Dam. ¢. Manich. 41 éyxadéoare paddov (@e@) aiwviws xoddLovre. 

loosely always, of something which has an indefinitely long continuance 
ps.-Clem. Rom. hom. 19. 23 6 xdéopos dpyavév gore... iva TH évopévy 
dppevt aiwviws 7 OnrAea tixty dixaiovs aiwvious viovs. Meth. symp. g. 2 rod 
Geod 5 dudprnpa Avoavros Oavatw, iva py Abavarws dpaptwrds 6 dvOpwros 
dv... alwviws xardxptros yevn 67. E. C. E. Owen. 


ST ROBERT OF MOLESME 


Tue history of the origin of the Abbey of Molesme in 1075 and of 
the years there which preceded the foundation of Citeaux in 1098, less, 
be it observed, than a quarter of a century, is admittedly a little diffi- 
cult to unravel. Some learned authorities would detect a trace of 
chauvinism in William of Malmesbury’s high estimate of the part 


played by St Stephen Harding in the great movement initiated from 
Molesme, an estimate which might seem to relegate to the background 
both St Robert and St Alberic. However this may be, this travelled 
man of Dorset, a puero Schereburniae monachus—‘ était-il réellement 
profés ou n’était-il tenu que par la promesse de son oblation, impossible 
de savoir’'—sermone comis, facie jucundus, animo semper in Domino 
faetus,’ of whom Helinandus of Froidmont writes in the first quarter of 
the thirteenth century, obviously accepting William’s estimate: Pertinet 
ad gloriam Angliae quod talem virum genuerit qui hujus religionis auctor 
Suit et mediator. Is fuit Hardingus ;* he it was of whom the Exordium 
Magnum, in a context in which the author describes himself as a monk 
of Clairvaux in touch with the seniores of his house—a work written 
not earlier certainly than 1186, but probably not much later ‘—testifies : 
Primus inter primos ferventissimo studio laboravit ac modis omnibus 
institit ut locus et Ordo Cisterciensis institueretur® Naturally, in the 
L£xordium Parvum, for which St Stephen himself was chiefly respon- 


1 Othon Les Onig. Cisterc. p. 129 (Revue Mabillon, 1932-1933). 

2 Guill. Malm, De Gest. Reg. Angl. iv, De Cisterciensibus, ap. Stubbs Rer. Britann. 
Script. ii pp. 380 sqq. 

8 Helid. Frigid. Mont. Chron. i 47 an. 1099, ap. P.L. ccxii 990. 

* Watkin Wiliiams Studies in St Bernard of Clatrvaux p. 34. 

5 Exord. Magn, | xv. 
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sible, no such eulogy is to be found. Not that the context of any one 
of these passages would justify us in claiming that St Stephen was sole 
originator of a scheme, which amounted, let us remember, to a reform 
rather in observance of the Rule than in moral conduct; merely that, 
the scheme having been proposed, he was primus inter primos in giving 
it effect. Surely, pertinet ad gloriam Angiiae that he should have been, 
if not, as the perhaps too generous statement of our French friend 
Helinandus puts it, the auctor, at least the mediator, or even the leading 
mediator hujus religionis. But let us discount the compliment and 
admit with Robert of Torigny that it was St Robert who, Regulam 
S. Benedicti perscrutatus ad litteram, voluit persuadere discipulis suis ut 
labore manuum suarum viverent.' Perhaps the truth may be well 
summed up in the remark of Manriquez in the seventeenth century 
that, while to St Robert creatio prima convenit and to St Alberic fassio 
pro Cistercio, it was St Stephen who velut e nido Ordinem in immenso 
propagavit.2 After all, William of Malmesbury may not have been 
guilty of the alleged chauvinism in any great degree. A brief study of 
the only medieval Life of St Robert which is available may perhaps 
help to throw some light upon the subject. 

A Vita of St Robert of Molesme, auctore monacho Molismensi anonymo 
sub Adone abbate saeculo xii, ex ms. Bodecensi eruta a Joanne Gamans 
S.J, collata cum mss. Ultrajectino et Surio, taken from the Aca 
Sanctorum Bollandiana, is to be found in the Patrologia of Migne.® 
The first-mentioned MS came from the Monasterium Bodecense (Bédeken) 
in the diocese of Paderborn in Westphalia. All that we can say 
of it now is that folios 472'-479* of the Brussels Bibl. Roy. MS 
7773 provide a Life of St Robert taken ex Bodecensis coenobit ... 
Passionali pergameno MS insigni, together with a prologue. This 
Brussels MS is entitled in its index Acta Sanctorum Aprilis post im- 
pressionem religua and so far speaks for itself. We may remark that 
Gallia Christiana records no Ado, Abbot of Molesme ; but it records 
an Odo II, twenty-first abbot, who ruled from 1218 to ¢. 1233. This 
Odo primus omnium miraculis S. Roberti testimonium perhibutt in in- 
quisitione facta summi pontificis auctoritate ; Vi cujus anno sequentt 1222 
idem S. Robertus catalogo sanctorum adscriptus est.‘ The Vita is thus 
undoubtedly of a date no earlier than the thirteenth century. 

The first MS collated is the Codex U/trajactensis Sancti Salvatoris, 
which W. Levison in his Conspectus Codicum Hagiographicorum states 
to have been lost ;* in any case no trace of it can be found; it is 


? Robert. Torign. De Immut. Monach.i 1 ap. P.L. ccii 1309. 

2 Manric. Annal. Cisterc. 1, Introd. iii ad fin. 

8 Acta SS. Bolland. Aprilis, Tom. iii die 29 pp. 662 sqq. ap. P.L. clvii 1269 sqq. 
* Gall. Christ. iv 736sq. 5 Ap. Mon. Germ. Hist. vii 539. 
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neither among the Bollandist Co//ectanea nor in the Royal Library at 
Brussels. Moreover, the copy used by the printer of the Acta San- 
ctorum, on which we might expect to find a written note of the fro- 
venance of the MS and also of other valuable details (so the present 
writer learns from Pére Paul Grosjean of the Société des Bollandistes, 
whose kind help he would gratefully acknowledge), has unfortunately 
disappeared. There is no doubt but that the MS consisted of Lives of 
the Saints—many of them saints from the Netherlands, a fact which 
specially interested Héribert Rosweyde, the Jesuit Father who projected 
the Acta Sanctorum and whose collections were, on his death in 162q 
entrusted to his confrére John Bolland. A brief recension of it made 
by Rosweyde exists on ff. 481°-484” of the MS. Brussels 7773 already 
mentioned. In later days the MS was held in less repute than it had 
been by Rosweyde, being discovered to provide but inferior and in 
many instances abbreviated recensions. Information, kindly supplied 
by the Librarian of the University of Utrecht and transmitted to the 
present writer by his friend Dr Paul Breuning, shows that it belonged 
to the Capitulum Sancti Salvatoris in that city, the library of which 
suffered a removal to Antwerp ¢. 1580 and subsequently, at or after 
the Revolution, a division, the MSS going to Brussels and the printed 
books to The Hague, in each case to the Royal Library. 

The second MS collated, described as Codex Surius, is the text of 
Laurentius Surius, a Carthusian monk who about the third quarter of 
the sixteenth century partly compiled and partly recast in Renaissance 
Latin a collection of Lives of the Saints, rifacciamenti, as they were 
termed, which have often been adjudged valuable in hagiography for 
supplementary purposes. His work, entitled De Probatis Sanctorum 
Historiis, was first published at Cologne during the years 1570 to 
1575. Later editions appeared up to the beginning of the seventeenth 
century ; the defect of them all, however, consists in the fact that there 
is perhaps some sacrifice of strict documentary evidence to literary 
style. 

The author in his Pro/ogus, after proclaiming St Robert as a /ux 
splendescens* in days of spiritual blindness, begs to be excused for his 
anomymity and warns his readers ne verborum phaleras a me requirant.* 
The Vita itself opens with praise of the merifa parentum, ‘Theodoric 
and Ermegarde, and the story of two visions of our Lady to his mother, 
in the former of which was bestowed a little golden ring to espouse the 
unborn fidius to herself. As regards his country of origin he was, we 
read, de Campaniae partibus oriundus®’ The Acta Sanctorum refer to 
him as vel Campanus, vel Normannus ;* Manriquez offers no alterna- 

1 Prov. iv 18. 2 Vita, Prolog. 3 Vita i 2. 
* Ap. P.L. tom. cit. 1257. 
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tive, simply stating him to have been patria Normannum.’ It would 
seem, however, that later in the seventeenth century Champagne was 
accepted as his native land, for we find Dom Joseph Meglinger in his 
Iter Cisterciense, addressed to the General Chapter of the Order in 
1667, referring to him as Divus Robertus, nobilis Campanus.* Whatever 
his title to nobility, imperial ancestry on his mother’s side, claimed for 
him by Henriquez, cannot reasonably be maintained ; nor does the 
author of the Vita suggest it.* No mention is made of the year of his 
birth, but he is stated to have died anno aetatis suae octogesimo tertio.* 
We know that he was present at an agreement made in 1111 between 
the Abbots of St Jean-d’Aulps and Balerne. If he was born so early as 
the year given in the Acfa Sanctorum, namely, c. 1017,° he would then 
have been ninety-four ; moreover, he would have died only one or two 
years after the foundation of Citeaux in 1098. Pere Othon Ducour- 
neaux is disposed to think that he was born in 1028.° 

In his sixteenth year St Robert, mundana vitans contagia, dedicated 
himself to the Lord and received the Aaditus regularis at the Benedic- 
tine Abbey of S. Petrus Trecensis (al. Coenobium Insulae Germanicae, 
S. Petri de Cella, Cella Bobini, Moitier-la-Celle-de-Troyes). Here in 
course of time he became prior. Later he was elected seventh Abbot 
of Coenobium Tornodorense (St Michel-de-Tonnerre),’ in which office 
failing to rule successfully he resigned and ad claustrum Cellense, unde 
digressus fuerat, remeavit. Shortly afterwards he was appointed Prior 
of St Aygulph (St Ayoul) at Provins, a dependent house of Modatier-la- 
Celle-de-Troyes.* 

When St Robert was Prior of La-Celle there was living ia remotis 
nemorum latebris a certain hermit, who, under strange conditions, was 
presently joined by two milites, fratres quidem secundum carnem. Wild 
fellows, given to forneamenta, they mutually agreed to fall upon one 
another, with the proviso that the survivor in defuncti possessionem succe- 
deret. But both survived,’ and both, compuncti corde, began spiritualiter 
vivere with the man of God in the solitude of the woods. Before long 
their numbers grew and they became seven.’ The place bore of old 
the name of Colanum emus, so the Acta Sanctorum would seem to 

1 Manric. Annal. Cistere. 1, Introd. i 2. 

2 Megling. Iter. Cisterc. 2, ap. P.L. clxxxv 1570. 

3 Henric. Fascic. SS. Ord. Cisterc. 1i1 (4). Cf. Othon Les Onig. Cisterc. p. 33 
(Revue Mabillon, 1932~1933)- 

4 Vita iii 12, ap. P.L. tom. cit. 1279. 

5 Ap. P.L. tom. cit., loc. cit. 

® Cf. Annal. Bened. v 679; Gall. Christ. xvi 487sq.; Laurent Cartulaire de 
Molesme ii p. 180 no. 158; Othon of. cit., loc, cit. 

7 Gall, Christ. iv 714. 8 Vita i 3, 6, and ii 7. 

® Vita i 3 and 4. 0 Vila i 5. 
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suggest'; the Vita might imply that the name was acquired later: nunc 
Colanus dicitur? 

Meanwhile, as has been said, St Robert a monachis S. Michaelis Tor- 
nodorensis electus est in abbatem. ‘This house at Tonnerre was not so 
far distant but that the fame of its abbot’s sanctity did not reach the 
hermits ; and they, feeling increasingly the need of teachers gui eos disci- 
plinis regularibus informarent, dispatched thither two of their number, 
who with difficulty persuaded the prior to admit them to St Robert. 
To their petition, u¢ wir Dei sibi praestet, the community, upon whose 
unanimity the abbot insisted, moved by the jealousy of the prior by 
no means assented ; hoc tamen |desiderium] dilatum fuit, ut dilataretur et 
cresceret> Whereupon St Robert, seeing the brethren ad aeguitatis tra- 
mite declinare and fearing for his own soul eo guod mores formari soleant 
@ convictu, returned to La-Celle as a simple monk ; subsequently, on the 
death of the Prior of St Aygulph of Provins, unanimi fratrum voto 
parique desiderio, he was elected to succeed him. The hermits at Colan 
were, however, pertinacious. They would appeal to the Apostolic See, 
and again two of their number set forth, on this occasion for Rome, 
whence they returned with a letter from the Pope, directed to the Abbot 
of La-Celle, ordering guatenus, guemcunque de fratribus (i.e. of the monks 
of La-Celle) e/egissent, ipsis traderet in abbatem. Tristis quidem et moerens, 
sed mandatis apostolicis contraire non audens, the abbot granted St Robert 
to the hermits.‘ 

It was not long before St Robert—their numbers growing to thirteen 
and the place becoming too strait for them—congruentiam loci deside- 
vans, relictis ibi custodibus, in quoddam nemus, cui Molismus nomen est, 
secessit, Here they suffered for lack both of food and of clothing until 
some of them were sent to beg at Troyes, where the bishop, who had 
some time before come across them in his travels and who thus realized 
their extreme poverty, thenceforth saw to it that they were sufficiently 
relieved. They were in the diocese, be it said, of Langres—in episcopatu 
Lingonensi situm est coenobium, nomine Molismus*°—but Troyes was much 
nearer to them.’ Gallia Christiana gives the same date. for the founda- 
tion of Molesme as do the Acta Sanctorum, namely, December 20, 1075, 
and adds die Dominica, noting: id convenit an. 1075. Orderic Vitalis 
speaks of it as happening “empore Philippi regis Francorum, i.e. Philip I." 

As time passed the monks of Molesme became exceedingly pros- 
perous and cum coepissent abundare temporalibus, coeperunt spiritualibus 
vacuari, ut eorum iniquitas prodire quasi adipe videretur. St Robert’s 


1 Ap. P.L. tom. cit., loc. cit. 2 Vita, ii 8. 3 Vita i 6. 

4 Vita ii 7. 5 Caesar. Heister. De Mirac. i 1. ® Vita ii 8. 

7 Gall. Christ. iv 729 and Instr. 147 sq.; Acta Sanct. ap. P.L. tom. cit. 1258 ; 
Orderic. Vital. Hist. Eccl. 111 viii 25. 
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devotion to the Rule of St Benedict meant that his righteous soul 
suffered torture from what the Vita describes as their inigua opera.’ 
Finally, such was the discord amongst them that St. Robert left them 
and betook himself to a place called Aurum, in quo audierat habitare 
Sratres in spiritu humilitatis Domino servientes* ; handing over the care of 
the community at Molesme to the prior, St. Alberic, so the Acta San- 
ctorum tells us on the authority of Manriquez, who perhaps would invite 
us to read between the lines when he writes of him as commissae sibi 
domui, seu verius a Roberto dimissae, supponens humeros® When, thus 
ruled, perdurarent (monachi Molismenses), multi veniebant ad illos, saecu- 
lum fugientes * ; during this period it probably was that there was founded 
from Molesme an ascetarium in arce Vallis Coloris on the invitation of a 
certain sents Joffridi, nobilissimi principis et sanctae Ecclesiae fidelissimt, 
as recorded in the Acta Sanctorum.° 

And here, perhaps, it might be well to observe that there is no 
evidence in the Vita that St Robert was seeking to institute any reform 
of the Order as such, that he would have the Rule of St Benedict 
observed otherwise than it was observed in well-regulated houses of his 
day and generation, or that the spiritualibus vacuari, the pravitas cordis, 
the discordia which led to his retirement to Aurum meant more than 


that he was a saintly abbot who, cor suum divitiis affluentibus non apponens, 


expected his monks secundum instituta S. Benedicti juste et pie et sobrie 
conversari.. Consistently with this Orderic Vitalis writes of Molesme as 
a place where St Robert coenobium condidit, et inspirante gratia Spiritus 
Sancti, discipulos magnae religionis aggregavit, studtogue virtutum in sancta 
paupertate, juxta usum aliorum coenobiorum comiter instruxit." Thus, 
too, Caesarius of Heisterbach, after extolling Molesme as redigione per- 
spicuum, viris illustribus nobilitatum, possessionibus amplum, remarks sig- 
nificantly : e¢ guia divitiis virtutibusque diuturna non potest esse soctetas, 
virt nimium sapientes et virtutum amatores, altius intelligentes, licet honeste 
in praefato coenobio viverent, minus tamen ipsam, quam professi fuerant 
regulam, qualiter observarent considerantes ; these monks, habito inter se 
communi consilio, to the number of twenty-one, wnanimi assensu, eodem 
spiritu, together with their abbot migrated to Citeaux, /ocum horroris et 
vastae solitudinis, there desiring to live de ofere manuum suarum secun- 
dum Regulae praeceptum.* It would be difficult to detect at this stage 
anything like either a righteous indignation at wide-spread dissolute 
living or a deliberate reaction against Cluniac mitigation of the Rule, 


1 Vila ii 9. 2 Vita ii 10, 

3 Ap. P.L. tom. ct. 1259; Manric. Annal. Cisterc. 1, Introd. iii 3. 

* Vita ii 9. 

5 Ap. P.L. tom. at. 1259. Cf. Gall. Christ. iv. 730. ® Vita ii 9. 

7 Orderic. Vital. op. cit., loc. cit. 8 Caesar. Heist. De Mirac. i 1, 
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still less any suggestion of a gospel of strict literalism, a Judaizing 
monachism—may we so term it?—of which, justly or unjustly, the 
Cistercians have sometimes been accused. 

Further, we may note that this was the second occasion of St Robert’s 
voluntary retirement—on his own initiative and authority, as it would 
seem—from abbatial rule ; the first had been when he left St Michel-de- 
Tonnerre and as a simple monk went back to La-Celle.' As Pére Othon 
Ducourneaux remarks, ‘il n’était pas de taille & réprimer une révolte’? ; 
but it is not easy for us to estimate in either case the indocility of the 
recalcitrants. We may remember, however, that Hugh, Archbishop of 
Lyons, in his Legatine Decree, addressed ¢. togg to Robert, Bishop of 
Langres, approving the request of the monks of Molesme that St Robert 
should return to them from Citeaux, explicitly directs what steps are to 
be taken si deinceps eamdem Ecclesiam solita levitate deseruerit® Mantri- 
quez evidently took the view which these words imply when, with some 
emphasis, he wrote of Molesme as a house a Roberto dimissa, on the 
occasion of the latter’s departure to Aurum ; has the phrase sew verius 
dimissa, as here used (we wonder) the suggestion, as it were, of a deserted 
post ?* 

Of Aurum (Aulx, a/. Aux, Rilleium-de-Alliis, probably so called from 
the growth there of leeks or of garlic, incorrectly Riel-des-Eaux°), which 
was in the vicinity of Molesme, St Robert was non multo post elected 
abbot.* ‘The date at which he arrived at Aurum is given by Mons. J. 
Laurent, the learned editor of the Cartulaire de Molesme, and by Pére 
Othon as not earlier than rogo.” After his departure the monks of 
Molesme foenitentia ducti, quod virum Dei offendissent, and moreover 
finding that not only i moridus but also, as the Vita naively puts it, in 
possessionibus were they deteriorating, approached the Supreme Pontiff, 
who would have been Urban II, and begged that St Robert might be 
recalled ; as he was, according to the above-cited authorities, in 1093. 
He had left behind him, however, at his exodus to Aurum, four monks, 
viri spiritu fortiores, namely, Alberic, Stephen and two others, gui post 
claustralis exercitii rudimenta ad singulare certamen eremi suspirabant. 
Accordingly they departed to a place called Vinicus or, according to the 
Codex Ultrajectinus, Vivificus; Manriquez refers to it as Unicus* ; 
doubtless it was some lonely spot in the woods, for the Acta Sanctorum 
describe it as Unicensis Solitudo, Unicensis Silva. Courtépée describes 


1 Vita ii 7. 2 Op. cit. p. 36. 

5’ Hug. Lugdun. Archiep. Epp. et Privil. xxiii, ap. Migne P.L. clvii 524. 

* Cf. p. 409 supra. 

5 Courtépée Descr. Hist. et Topogr. du Duché de Bourgogne vii 197, €4. 1775-1785. 
® Vita, ii 10. 7 Othon of. cit. p. 40. 

® Manric. Annal. Cisterc. 1, Introd. iii 4 sq. ® Ap. P.L. tom. cit. 1260. 
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it as acell of Montiéramey and identifies it with Vivier-sur-Artaud two 
and a quarter leagues from Bar-sur-Seine ; Massuet speaks of it as near 
Landreville and four leagues from Molesme.' The language of the Zxor- 
dium Parvum, to the effect that St Alberic, for his devotion to the high 
standard of St Robert, multa opprobria, carcerem et verbera perpessus 
Jueral; \eads us to suppose that his was the driving force throughout. 
The Vita proceeds to tell us of their being ordered by the diocesan, 
Joceran, Bishop of Langres. ad instantiam Molismensium to return to 
Molesme, adding: Compulsi ergo pracfatum locum relinquere, venerunt 
ad quamdam silvam, Cistercium ab incolis nuncupatam, where they built 
an oratorium in honour of our Lady, mec minis nec precibus a suo deinceps 
potuerunt proposito revocari, spiritu ferventes, et indefatigabiliter die ac 
noctu Deo servientes. Then and there it was, so we are told, that 
St Robert joined them assumptis secum viginti et duobus fratribus. 
Here we must observe that the story as told in the Vifa seems to report 
both the four viri spiritu fortiores and St Robert to have been con- 
tumacious ; they had all been ordered to return to Molesme ; and, if 
we are to believe the Acta Sanctorum, they disobeyed not only their 
diocesan—who would have been, not Joceran (¢. 1114-1125) but 
Robert I, his immediate predecessor, raised to the see in 1083 ‘*—but 
the Pope, to whom the monks of Molesme originally appealed and who 
gave his orders (for the return of the seceders) through the Bishop of 
Langres. The Acta, however, do not contemplate such contumacy, for 
they tell us that St. Robert himself, who presumably would have 
been at Aurum, was the first to obey—farens primo S. Robertus— 
ac duo deinde alii, Albericus et Stephanus, Unicensi relicta Silva, 
Molismo se reddidere.’ Thus, accepting the years 1ogo—1093 as those 
of St Robert’s sojourn at Aurum, some five years would have elapsed 
before the foundation of Citeaux in 1098,° a period during which, 
as remarks Manriquez, mu/ta in melius mutata visebantur,’ and, 
above all, many began to reflect that, efsi sancte honesteque viveretur, 
minus tamen pro sui desiderio atque proposito ipsam quam professi fuerant 
Regulam observari.”. Thus the Vita represents the four viri spiritu 
Sortiores, St Alberic, St Stephen and the two unnamed—Odonem, Joan- 
nemque Pena conjectat*°—as passing directly from Vinicus to Citeaux, 
whither later they were followed by St Robert, bringing with him from 


1 Courtépée, op. cit. vii 200; Massuet Annal. Bened. v 219 [not. 100). 

2 Exord. Parv. ix, ap. P.L. clxvi 1505. 

3 Vita ii 11. * Gall. Christ. iv 566 sqq-. 

5 Ap. P.L. tom. cit. 1260. ® Othon op. cit., loc. cit. 

7 Manric. Amnal. Cisterc. i, Introd. iii 6. 

* Exord. Cisterc. (sc. Exord. Parv.) Paris MS Bibl. Nat. 4346, ed. Hiimpfner. 
1932. 

® Manric. op. cit. 1, Introd. iii 4. 
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Molesme twenty-two monks; this step on St Robert’s part being ex- 
plained by the fact that he had heard of their sancta conversatio, i.e. of 
the holiness of their monastic life, and was desirous uf sancti eorum 
propositi esset particeps et adjutor. On his arrival at Citeaux—where 
St Alberic, St Stephen, and their associates would already have been 
living for some years under conditions, we must think, which did not 
strictly constitute a conventus—summa cum devotione susceplus, eisdem 
aliquandiu paterna sollicitudine praefuit, regulariter ipsorum vitam et 
mores instituens, et semetipsum religionis et honestatis formam exhibens et 
exemplum.* 

Of this story, told in what is explicitly the Life of St Robert and was 
written on his canonization, Dom Alexis Presse, Abbot of Tamié, for 
whose friendly guidance the present writer has so frequently to be 
grateful, remarks: ‘ Voila un roman historique; retenons-en seulement 
ce qui concorde avec |’Exorde: un groupe dont faisaient partie Albéric 
et Etienne eut V’initiative du projet, ce n’est que dans la suite que 
Robert s’associa au mouvement.’? Nevertheless, one cannot escape its 
interest, and romance will sometimes bring a little light to history: 
perhaps the story may be told once more. WartkIN WILLIAMS. 


1 Vita ii 11. 2 Collect. Cisterc. i p. 26, 1 Aprilis, 1934. 
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The Present Task in New Testament Studies, by C. H. Dopp, Norris- 
Hulse Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
(Cambridge, at the University Press, 1936.) 


Reapers of this lecture may be recommended to peruse along with 
it another remarkable inaugural lecture, that of C. H. Turner, delivered 
in 1920 upon his election to the Ireland chair at Oxford and entitled 
The Study of the New Testament 1883 and 1920. Professor Turner’s 
lecture of sixteen years ago will be found to justify and illustrate in 
many ways Professor Dodd’s more recent summary of the work done 
in this field in the last three generations and also his observations as 
regards the particular tendencies and the particular tasks in New 
Testament studies at the present time. When for example Professor 
Dodd says that the one major problem which the nineteenth century 
left unsolved was that of the Fourth Gospel, and that ‘if the solution 
of the Synoptic Problem was the most spectacular success of the 
nineteenth-century critics, the Johannine Problem represents their most 
signal failure’, it is extremely interesting to turn to the only two pages 
in Professor Turner’s lecture where he deals directly with this topic. 
A comparison of Professor Turner’s note of hesitation here with the 
confidence which he shews elsewhere in the same lecture when 
reviewing various aspects of the Synoptic Problem gives point to 
Professor Dodd’s remark that only now perhaps are we ‘ approaching 
the point at which the baffling thought of the Fourth Gospel begins to 
clarify itself’, and that ‘the understanding of this Gospel is one of the 
outstanding tasks of our time’. 

It will also be found of great interest to compare Professor Dodd’s 
lecture with the last five pages of Dr F. C. Burkitt’s Christian Beginnings 
(1924). It involves no disrespect for Professor Dodd’s revered pre- 
decessor to say that, while for the older man the signs of the times 
pointed to a twilight period in the studies which he loved, and he there- 
fore expected the religious student of the next generation to find his 
chief interests elsewhere, his successor discerns in these same signs the 
approach of a new era of rekindled interest in these studies and further 
of greatly increased understanding of their subject-matter. And to the 
careful reader the reasons for this diversity of view will be apparent. 

Professor Dodd surveys the various departments of New Testament 
study, beginning from its foundations in the lower, textual criticism and 
passing through the various forms of the higher criticism and exegesis of 
the text to interpretation in the larger sense ; and he points out that at 
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any given time there is apt to be a special emphasis on one or other 
department of the study. Thus, in spite of certain remarkable dis- 
coveries in the present century he is disposed to find a golden age for 
textual criticism in the period, roughly, from 1840 to 1881. Similarly 
the second half of the nineteenth century, especially its last quarter, 
may be regarded as an epoch in the studies of the higher criticism. At 
the present time, Professor Dodd believes, New Testament students are 
called, above all, to the task of the interpretation of the documents. 
Thanks to the labours of our predecessors the process of analysis, he 
feels, has for the most part done its work, and a new method of 
approach is needed, and is indeed already beginning to make itself felt. 
This method will be, as it were, a movement working in the opposite 
direction ; it will be the converse of the process of analysis. It will not 
disregard the great variety of expression in its subject-matter, but will 
seek to enclose this variety within a larger unity. Its aim will be to 
understand the New Testament, in spite of or perhaps rather because 
of the manifold diversity of its component parts and elements, as the 
authoritative literary expression of ‘one dominant theme, . . . that 
theme which the early Church called evayyéAov “the Gospel”. To 
interpret the New Testament is to understand the various forms which 
the Gospel takes in such a way as to understand the Gospel itself.’ 
And finally Professor Dodd reminds his readers that only those who 
have become, so to speak, naturalized in the thought ot the New 
Testament will be able to remould and reaffirm its message in forms 
which their contemporaries can understand. 

It is to be hoped that many New Testament teachers will charge 
their pupils to ponder and digest this discerning, timely, and inspiring 
lecture. R. H. LicHtFoot. 


Philemon among the letters of Paul: a new view of its place and impor- 
tance, by JoHN KNox, pp. ix+57. (University of Chicago Press, 
1935.) 

‘Ir will be, perhaps, the major point of this essay’, writes the author 
in his preface, ‘to show that there is sound reason for the opinion that 
it was the position of importance achieved eventually in the Christianity 
of Asia by the former slave Onesimus which accounts for the inclusion 
of Philemon in the primitive collection of the Pauline letters.’ Onesimus 
was, in fact, the bishop of Ephesus mentioned by Ignatius in his letter to 
that Church and was the original compiler of the corpus of Pauline 
letters. The writer’s argument has an interest and importance inde- 
pendent of the conclusion to which it leads. He begins by presenting 
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a strong case for the view (suggested by Jiilicher and recently elaborated, 
independently, by Lohmeyer) that Paul’s object in writing was not to 
beg the owner of a runaway slave to forgive him and restore him to his 
former place in the household. It was for himself rather than Onesimus 
that Paul was pleading. He wanted Onesimus to be set free for religious 
service and allowed to return to him. The argument is convincing, in 
spite of the fact that it is based here and there on a somewhat strained 
interpretation of the Greek. For example, while it is true that dwéxew 
is used in the papyri with the meaning ‘to give a receipt for’, it is 
followed by an accusative of the price received, not of the article sold ; 
and it is surely impossible to translate the phrase in v. 15 ‘that you 
might give a receipt for him forever’. Equally doubtful is the stress 
laid on the superlative force of zaduora in v. 16. There follows a chapter 
on the relation between Philemon and Colossians, in which it is argued 
that the connexion of the two letters is not merely one of external cir- 
cumstance but of purpose and meaning. ‘ The whole of Colossians is 
more or less overshadowed by Paul’s concern about Onesimus ’—a sur- 
prising statement, which Dr Knox justifies to some extent by an 
interesting comparison of Col iii 18-iv 1 with the corresponding passage 
in Ephesians. ‘The conclusion follows that ‘the letter from Laodicea’ 
mentioned in Col. iv 16 is our Philemon, and its destination was 
Colossae. For if Colossians is very much concerned with what happens 
to Onesimus. it is natural to suppose that it was addressed to the Church 
to which his master belonged. And indeed it is difficult otherwise to 
explain why Paul should have written to Colossae at all, and not rather 
to Laodicea, the capital of the district. For the particular theological 
situation with which Paul deals in Colossians is not likely to have been 
confined to Colossae ; and there must, therefore, have been some per- 
sonal motive which led Paul to write to Colossae instead of to Laodicea. 
In chapter iii Dr Knox makes the tentative suggestion that Archippus 
was the owner of Onesimus. And in the last twochapters a demonstra- 
tion of the probability that Philemon was included from the beginning 
in the published church-letters of Paul and was closely associated with 
Colossians leads to the suggestion that the publication of Paul’s letters 
was done under the oversight of Onesimus, bishop of Ephesus, and that 
this explains the presence of Philemon in the collection. The argument 
starts from the assumption that Ephesians was the work of the compiler 
of the collection of Pauline letters. Since the author of Ephesians 
seems to have had a personal interest in Colossians, it is natural to 
suppose that it was a personal interest which led him to include in the 
corpus the closely related Philemon. And since the place of the 
collection was probably Ephesus, and the bishop of Ephesus in Ignatius’s 
time was named Onesimus and Ignatius in his letter to the Ephesians 
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seems to have made a striking use of Philemon, the conclusion naturally 
follows that the reason why Ignatius connected Philemon with the bishop 
Onesimus was that the Onesimus of Ignatius and Paul was the same 
individual. 

This bald summary does scant justice to the closely reasoned argu- 
ment of the book. Dr Knox has at least offered an explanation of the 
preservation of this short note. And, whatever may be thought of his 
conclusions, there can be no doubt that he has written an interesting and 
suggestive book and has made an important contribution to the study 
of a somewhat neglected epistle and to the problem of the history of the 
Pauline corpus. 


The Second Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, by R. H. Stracuan, D.D., 
pp. xl, 149. (‘The Moffatt New Testament Commentary’, Hodder 
& Stoughton, London, 1935.) 

Tuis is the latest volume to appear in the series of Commentaries 
based on Dr Moffatt’s translation. Dr Moffatt writes: ‘The aim of this 
commentary is to bring out the religious meaning and message of the 
New Testament writings.’ The present volume admirably fulfils this 
aim. In arrangement and content it is an ideal commentary for the 
general reader. Dr Strachan adopts the view that vi 14-vii 1 is a frag- 
ment of an earlier letter, and x 1-xiii 10 a part of the ‘ Severe Letter’ ; 
and he arranges the text of the epistle in accordance with this con- 
clusion. The book contains an introduction and a running commentary 
on the text. But the commentary is interrupted from time to time by 
valuable discussions of some of the larger problems raised by the text. 
Characteristic of the editor’s point of view is his rejection of the mystical 
interpretation of Paul’s language. To the formula ‘in Christ’ he gives 
an eschatological meaning. ‘To be “in Christ” is to be a partaker in 
the Kingdom or “reign” of God, which is inaugurated and established 
by the death and resurrection of Jesus.’ This is the xawy xriow. And 
he accepts Dr Moffatt’s translation of Paul’s words in iv ro, ‘ wherever 
I go, I am being killed in the body, as Jesus was’, as a ‘necessary and 
adequate paraphrase of the Greek’. But it is difficult to believe that 
Paul meant no more than that by this strange phrase, or that his refer- 
ences to the experience of dying and rising with Christ can be wholly 
explained on purely ethical lines. 

Dean Inge wrote of this epistle that ‘few can read it without loving 
as well as honouring its author’. Not the least of the merits of this 
commentary is that, partly owing to the skill with which the reader is 
guided through the obscurities and irrelevancies of Paul’s thought, he is 
left with a deeper love for the author of this most intimate letter. 

H. Burnasy. 
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A Greek Papyrus Reader, by E. J. Goopsprep and E. C. CoLwE tt ; 
with vocabulary and one Plate. Pp. vit+108. The University of 
Chicago Press. (Cambridge University Press, 1936.) 75. net. 

Tuis volume consists of eighty-two texts edited with a brief intro- 
duction, footnotes (for the most part merely correcting the orthography 
or grammar of the originals), and a vocabulary, and is designed to give 
the student of the New Testament in particular an insight into the 
ordinary language of the period. The editors are to be congratulated 
on having cast their net wide; their selection of texts, dating from the 
third century B.c. to the fifth century a.p. is taken from very varied 
sources and includes many documents of ‘ human interest’; the texts 
are accurately reproduced—incomplete texts have, as a rule, been wisely 
avoided—and in almost all cases the editors have been at pains to give 

the best text available (but J. G. Winter’s revised version of P. Oxy. 1160 

in Life and Letters in the Papyri, 61-2, should have been noticed) ; the 

vocabulary is careful and thorough. The book, however, invites two 
criticisms. The first relates to the order in which the texts are given ; 
no explanation is given of this, but presumably they are graded according 
to their difficulty. The result is that documents 500 years apart are 
placed next to each other; this is surely a disadvantage, especially for 
students of style and language. The second criticism is that, even 
allowing for the fact that the book is meant to be used in class, not for 
private reading, too much is left unexplained; the reader finds no 
explanation in footnotes or vocabulary of the expression @epiorov pepidos, 
nor is he helped to distinguish between Oxyrhynchus and ‘Ogvpvyya 
(in the Fayim). For a brief note on the origin of Philadelphia we 
would willingly sacrifice such an introductory remark as (p. 57) ‘ Since 
the ancient Egyptian did not know the blessings of broadcasting, he 
was forced to hear his music in the presence of the artists.’ In both 
these respects it is inferior to Schubart’s too little known selection of 
texts for German schools with their enlivening and enlightening com- 
ments (Griechische Papyri in Velhagen und Klasings Sammlung latei- 
nischer und griechischer Schulausgaben): it has, however, the distinct 
advantage of possessing a vocabulary. It is strange, perhaps, that the 
editors have not included one of the /ide//i of the Decian persecution or 
some of the texts in which words (such as drapyy or ovveidnors) of 
particular interest to New Testament students occur; but selecting 
texts is always a thankless task and on the whole the editors have done 
their work well. The blemishes do not outweigh the real merits of the 
book, which has for the first time, since Milligan’s scholarly and detailed 

Selections from the Greek Papyri appeared, provided English teachers 

with a cheap and handy collection of interesting documents. 


C. H. Roperts. 
VOL. XXXVII. Ee 
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Titus Flavius Klemens von Alexandria, Die Teppiche. Deutscher Text 
nach der Ubersetzung von Franz Overbeck (Basel: Benno 
Schwabe & Co. Verlag, 1936). 


FRANZ OVERBECK, as we learn from an autobiographical fragment 
here published, was born of a German father and French mother in 
Petrograd in 1837. His early education was partly in Russia and 
partly in France, where he attended Anglican services (his grandfather 
had lived in London and been naturalized), and it was only after many 
years that his education was completed in Germany ; though he was by 
sentiment and choice a German, after a few years at Géttingen he became 
ordinary professor of Church History at Basel in 1870, and continued 
to hold that post till his death in 1905. His widow died in 1933, and 
left her property to a trust for the publication of her husband’s remains : 
the first result is this volume. It is prefaced by a sketch of Overbeck’s 
life and work by Prof. C. A. Bernoulli, who also gives a most admirable 
summary of Clement’s works, based on Overbeck’s notes, and by an 
introduction to the Stromateis by Dr L. Friichtel. Dr Friichtel also 
contributes a list of biblical quotations and a most useful subject-index. 
It was thought best to publish first Overbeck’s translation of the Séro- 
mateis, with which he was occupied from 1868 to 1870, while he was 
living with Nietzsche. It must have been mainly done from Klotz’s 
text (1831-1834): for Dindorf’s only came out in 1869. There are 
clear indications of the use of Dindorf at any rate in Book VII. As 
the text of Clement has been authoritatively fixed by Prof. O. Stablin 
1905-1909, the editors have made many alterations to suit the altered 
readings. A German translation of Stahlin is expected, but till that appears 
the present translation, which is both clear and scholarly, will hold the 
field. In Englishthere is only the barely usable version in the Ante-Nicene 
library, except for Book VII which has been admirably translated by 
Prof. J. B. Mayor. Book VIII is still only translated in the Ante- 
Nicene library. 

It is lamentable that a scholar of the eminence of Overbeck, who 
exercised so wide an influence as a teacher, is represented by so few 
remains, and this publication can hardly add much to his reputation 
to-day. Prof. Bernoulli says that in the fullest monograph yet devoted 
to Clement, that of the Rev. R. B. Tollinton (1914), the name of 
Overbeck is not mentioned. He is wrong. On p. 170 of vol. i Mr 
Tollinton mentions Overbeck’s review (Theologi$che Literaturzeitung 
1879 no. 20) of C. Merk’s overstatement of Clement’s indebtedness to 
Stoic doctrines, and on p. 185 he mentions Overbeck’s important 
article Uber die Anfange der patristischen Literatur (Historische Zeit- 
schrift 1882 no. 48). That is, Mr Tollinton mentions what Overbeck 
actually did: what he might have done for Clement of Alexandria and 
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for the early fathers generally we can see from this volume. It is sad 
to think how much learning and acumen went down into the grave in 
1905 leaving so little trace behind. 

As Overbeck’s translation was executed before the work of Hort, 
Henry Jackson, Bywater, J. B. Mayor, and Bernard—not to speak of 
Stahlin and Wilamowitz—it seems worth while to indicate the chief 
passages where the translation is based on a distinctly inferior text. 

I. 42.4 The translation implies é«AdBo. The right reading is 

éxBado ‘ produce’, ‘ put forth’. 

44. dvarAdrrw ‘imagine’. 

49. 2 Boeckh’s dxpeiov is accepted. 

70. Tlovedavos, not Sdévos. 

71. Sapavaio Baxtpwv. 5 tAdBun, not ddrAdrAoBior. 

75. 7 Samnite is probably right. 

gl. Acts xvii 23 for dvafewpav Clement substitutes ioropév = 
épav (as in I. 6, 3). This use of ioropéw is very common 

in Josephus (Ant. I. 203: VIII. 46, 125, 172: X. 264 

with dpdw: XIV. 36 (a quotation from Strabo): XVII. 

305, 310: XVIII. 310: XIX. 1. 204). It goes back to 

Aeschylus Agamemnon 676. 
xaOéAxw ‘launch’, not ‘ ans Land ziehen’. 

A lacuna should be marked between §§ 1 and 2. 
88doxados should be substituted for paOyrys. 2. "Apidvros, 
not Amphiletos. 4. Tpraypois is the work of Ion of 

Chios. 

‘fiihrt’ = érayerat. émayyéAAerar should be read. 

‘unniitz’ dypyoros L. Read evxpyoros. 

modAoi. Read oi zoAXoi. 

évwruxny ‘die einende Zustimmung’. Read évvoyrucyy. 

Read zayxaAovs for dv xadovs. 

‘Niederlegung’. Cf. Heb. xi rr. 

avrov xai airdés. Read xai ovrws. 

7a THs Skadbopas tapadiriv iexxavpara (incentives) is pecu- 
liarly translated. 

Read with Bigg rijs rpirns 759 yovajs. 

‘in ungeziemender Weise’ dperas is no doubt right. 

The lacuna is not filled after Diels, and an impossible 
rendering is given of wepiyxpaxdtwv’ tev TapyKpaxdrwv. 

The reading of L is impossible. 

It is hard to decide between éricracw and ériraow. 

‘wird zuriickgedrangt’ is an odd rendering of égiorarat (sc. 
éavrov). 

‘Ehre’ is a misprint for ‘ Ehe’. 
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‘Die Gréssten’ seems to render L’s péywrro:, corruption of 
peorot. 

‘roy Biov ddixeiv’ ‘ das Sffentliche Leben stéren’, but surely 
tov Biov goes with Xpurriavovs. 

‘was diesen Werken folgt’ seems to render ra (éx) rovrwv. 
7a tovtwy (Z0Aa) is more probable. 

The translation will hardly stand. The insertion of rd da 
makes all clear. 

mpoavaxpovwvras is literally ‘back water in time’. 

drapéudartos . . . évvoias is explained by Prof. Murray (Bigg 
Christian Platonists 2nd ed. p. 93 n. 3) as ‘The Son is 
not indicated by the conception we have of each of these 
persons’. 

droypaddpevor épya ‘in which case we register works as our 
property ’. 

O. tr. 6e6, but vé should be read from Plato. 

} pAccodos worntuxy should be read, as also 122. 3. 

éxpeAés ‘nachlassig’. Rather ‘discordant’, ‘out of tune’. 

mpwroxtiotwy means not ‘ Urengel’ but the apostles. 
and 39. 1 ‘ Logeion’. - But ‘ Logion’ is the right reading in 
Philo. 

‘von dem der anerkennt, dass das Geschehende gut ist’. 
The reference is toGen.i31. ‘God saw... and behold 
it was very good’. 

dudoraApa means ‘ ordinance’. 

épei Berar Thy ériotacw Tis éxAoyns ‘erwidert das Verstandnis 
im Wahlen’. Does it not mean ‘repays the application 
of the elect’? 

moutuxas Should be read with Eusebius. 

dtotxodaay (xai évocxodcay) should be read. 

IIpwraydpov should be omitted. 

* Alles’ (év) is probably a misprint. 

‘welche ihre Schulen leiten’ is’ inadequate for raw ras 
aipécers diavepopevwv. 

ra 8% roAAa is from Thucydides, not from Philistus 

The line of Sophocles begins dreAGe* xweis. 

citruxay L ‘in Gliick’. Read drvyav. 

‘schlecht sterbe’. Read caddis droaveiv. 

‘ Gerechtigkeit’ should be ‘ Ungerechtigkeit ’. 

What emendation ‘ Gehilfen’ renders I cannot tell. The 
text is doubtful. 

The sense is certainly right, but what text is translated ? 

py must be inserted, cf. 75. 3. 
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132. 3, 150. 6, and 154. I roAvmpaypoveiv C. acc. = ‘inquire into’, 


159. 8 
165. 5 


VII. 5.1 


9- 3 
20. 7 


35- 6 
44-3 
80. 8 
83. 1 


89. 2 


91.3 


94-4 


98. 2 
102. 2 


104. I 


107. I 


III. 3 


not merely ‘ sich beschiftigen’. 

GAN’ <i - . . déd0ra1, SjAov should be read. 

‘des Handelns’ = zpdgews. zpoordgtews is Stahlin’s emenda- 
tion. 

The text translated cannot be right, nor is the sense good. 

puxporary is translated, but paxporary should be read. 

éXcctrac ‘ Erbarmen erfahrt’. Bywater’s convincing emenda- 
tion is éAciras 

évréxvws ‘in kunstgerechter Weise’ cannot be right. H and 
M évééws. 

‘Gleichgiiltigkeit’ is Mayor’s ddvapoporyra. 

Mayor’s omission of 7 would be a great improvement. 

éroGavwy is translated. But it is possible to keep dro@aveiv, 
by constructing é@0jvac with ebovveidnros av. 

mapareive. y dAjGea ‘es zerre uns die Wahrheit’: ‘the 
voice of truth is drowned’ (Mayor)! apa tim ydp-..; 
is convincing. 

érarodvréov TS mov : ‘nan soll sich der Miihe des Findens 
unterziehen’ is inadequate. ‘Buckle to the toil’ 
(Mayor) is better. 

‘haben sich den Liigen ergeben’? jdovais odas abrois 
éxdedwxores. 

The translation is ingenious, but the text is probably wrong. 

‘Es kénnten also’ is probably Dindorf’s «in pév dy, but it is 
a true optative ‘Would that. . .’, and is right. 

dvarepmropevos ‘sich ausschicken lasst ’, but this is awkward 
governing an infinitive. Mayor suggests raparepropevos. 

Markion should probably be kept. But ef dv cannot be 
right. I do not understand ‘nur Simon hdérte’. 

‘in Bezug auf Stil nicht griechisch sich aufputzen wollen’, 
seems to be merely an expansion of the meaning of 
"EAAnves clvat BovAovra. Mayor's translation would 
require oi “EAAnves, and how do we know that rhetorical 
ornament was excluded from Séromateis generally? 
Clement did not want. the language of his to be ornate. 


Perhaps a few words may be permitted on the meaning of Stromateis 
as a literary category, mentioned in Gellius’s Preface to the Aétic Nights, 
and adopted by Clement as most suited to his purpose, to be the 
vehicle of his polymathic studies and his veiled teaching. The editors 
have chosen as its equivalent the German word ‘ Teppiche’, presumably 
rather in the sense of ‘ tapestry’, ‘ hangings’, than of ‘rugs’, ‘ carpets ’. 
Similarly Prof. Rolfe translates ‘ tapestry’ in Gellius’s VV. A. Pref. 6. 7. 
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Stromateis is certainly sometimes equivalent to s/romata ‘bedding’. 
But they are more commonly explained, as by Mr Tollinton, as 
‘bedding-cases’ or ‘rug-containers’ (= orpwyarddecpa). In Theo- 
phrastus (#7.P. 4. 2. 7) where they are called daoixcAo, they must be 
* bed-hangings’ or ‘ bed-curtains’ and are furnished with rings. Clement 
also has tropyjpata rouidws dueotpwpyéva (iv 4. 1) and compares his 
Stromateis to a hill-side planted with fruit-bearing and unfruitful trees in 
a medley or maze (vii r11. 1). Athenaeus (xii 548e) seems to decide 
the matter by telling of a physician who dined with Antipater. Antipater 
was so parsimonious that he reclined not on a rug but on a plain carpet 
which had rings on it like Stromateis. We may therefore conjecture 
that the striped or parti-coloured rug-case might, and probably often 
did, serve as a hanging or curtain for privacy: it was exceptional 
frugality to use it also as something to recline on. ‘ Miscellany’ certainly 
gives the sense best in English. G. C. RicHarDs. 


Uberlieferung und Bestand der hagiographischen und homiletischen Litera- 
tur der griechischen Kirche von den Anfingen bis sum Ende des 16. 
Jahrhunderts, by A. Euruarp. Erster Teil, Die Uderlieferung. 
1-3 Lieferungen (= Texte und Untersuchungen Bd. 50, 1-3). 


Pp. 448. (Hinrichs, Leipzig, 1936.) 

THESE are the first parts of a stupendous undertaking from the pen of 
this great scholar, now in his seventy-fifth year. It is estimated that the 
first half of the work, setting forth the manuscript tradition, will occupy 
three volumes, or about 2,240 pages. The plan of the whole work is set 
forth in detail in the prospectus, but it is too long to reproduce here. 
The preparation has occupied nearly forty years, and this is not surpris- 
ing in view of the fact that many hundreds of hagiographical and homi- 
letical manuscripts have been investigated. It is quite evident that, 
when the work is completed, it will mark an epoch and pave the way for 
innumerable investigations in the various fields of hagiography, liturgio- 
logy, patristics, Byzantine history, and folk-lore. 

The portion in our hands covers 448 pages and contains the intro- 
duction, the whole of the first, second, and third sections, and a portion 
of the fourth. The introduction considers the oldest records of hagio- 
graphical and homiletical collections, the Greek Church year, and the 
Byzantine Kalendar of Feasts, and ends with some elucidatory material. 
The first section gives a list, with descriptions, of the’ oldest MSS, 
namely fragments on papyrus, uncial fragments on parchment, alike frag- 
ments of individual works and fragments of collections. The second 
section describes in detail the old collections covering the Church year, 
the collections covering half the year, and the Italo-Greek collections 
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covering the year and half the year. The third section describes the 
menologia for the whole year, those covering a third of the year, and 
those covering two months only (Sept.—Oct., Nov.—Dec., Jan.—Feb., 
Mar.—Apr., May—June, July-Aug.). The portion of the fourth section 
in our hands, which treats of the old menologia, gives the earlier part 
of that dealing with September. 

It is needless to say that the book is characterized by that compre- 
hensive yet neat and well-ordered learning with which the author’s 
name has been so long associated. Two sizes of type are employed. 
The larger type can be read continuously by those who are not interested 
in the detailed description of MSS, which is for the most part in small 
type. Ehbrhard not infrequently corrects false dating: for example, 
Turin Greek MS 80 (CI ro), assigned by Rasini to the thirteenth 
century, was written about the year goo (p. 195). Among the most 
masterly conclusions of the work may be mentioned the illuminating 
treatment of Paris MSS 1454 and Coisl. 105 (saec. x), which he proves 
to be really one manuscript (pp. 234 ff.) ; the identification of nine folia 
in British Museum Add. 26114 as part of Sinai MS Gr. 519 (saec. xi), 
which came to the British Museum from Tischendorf (pp. 257 f.); and 
the proof that 1o2 folia of Paris 1476 are really a part of Paris 1470 
(p. 259 f.). 

I can give here merely some notes that have occurred to me in the 
course of reading: p. 64, for ‘ Adress of’ read ‘ Address to’; p. 66, for 
‘ Windstell’ read ‘ Winstedt’; space wiil have to be found somewhere 
for Professor Campbell Bonner’s recent important discovery of a homily 
of Melito in a Michigan (Chester-Beatty) papyrus; p. 72, n. 2 for 
‘summar’ read ‘summary’; p. 117 4¢s for ‘ Philipps’ read ‘ Phillipps’ ; 
p. 163, n. 3 for ‘ Abbot’ read ‘ Abbott’ and for ‘Gilbert’ read ‘Gilbart’. 

The work is quite indispensable to all students of the subjects with 
which it deals. 


Clemens Alexandrinus, Register, by Otto STAHLIN: Vierter Band, 
Zweiter Teil, Erste Hialfte; Wort- und Sachregister. Pp. 197- 
532- (Leipzig, Hinrichs, 1936.) 

Tue first part of this index volume was reviewed in vol. xxxvi p. 108 
(Jan. 1935). It has been followed at no long interval by the first half 
of the index of words and matters, which covers dBaOys to xvpios. 
This work has cost immense labour and is of the highest value. The 
meanings of words, where this is necessary, are given in German, and 
the references are to volume, page, and line of the edition. I have 
tested the accuracy of the index in a number of passages and found no 
errors. A study of the book shews many words that are entirely absent 
from the meritorious Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, 
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by E. A. Sophocles (New York and Leipzig, 1888). Further, there are 
many words in Clement for which Sophocles cites only authors later 
than Clement. From these facts it is evident that Stahlin’s index is 
indispensable to all students of late Greek, Christian and non-Christian 
alike. It will no doubt be found useful, for example, in checking the 
materials collected for the Patristic Greek lexicon at Oxford. Long 
articles, like those on Oeds and xpos, are masterpieces of classification. 
It is a rare experience to be able to greet a new work with such 
unqualified satisfaction. 


Commentaires inédits des Psaumes, Etude sur les textes @ Origine con- 
tenus dans le manuscrit Vindobonensis 8, by R. Capiou. Pp. 142. 
(Société d’Edition ‘ Les Belles Lettres’, Paris, 1936.) 

Tue eleventh-century manuscript named in the title of this book is 
unique, and is of particular importance. The centre of each page is 
occupied by Diodorus of Tarsus on the Psalms, but the margins have 
notes attributed to various authors, among them Origen. Lovers of 
Origen will welcome the new material thus brought to our knowledge by 
Monsieur Cadiou. The introduction contains a detailed analysis of the 
contents of the manuscript, a discussion of the authenticity and value 
of the fragments, and a translation into French of the chief among these. 
This is followed by the text of the fragments with a critical apparatus, 
as well as notes of parallels in other works of Origen. An index of 
biblical and other quotations concludes the volume. 

The scholarship evidenced in the volume is worthy of the best French 
traditions. Not only does the author know Origen’s works well, but he 
has studied to profit the chief works on catenae that have appeared. 
Only a few small points might be mentioned as capable of improvement. 
On p. 32, Jerome’s letter to Paula (not Paulus) should have heen quoted 
according to the best edition, that of Hilberg (CS E L liv pp. 253 ff), 
and ‘apellare’ should be ‘appellare’; on p. 47, n. 1, Ambrose, Jn Ps. 
cxuuii Expositio, should have been quoted from Petschenig (C S E L xii) ; 
p- 76 (misprint in Greek); p. 118, a reference to Hense’s edition of 
Musonius Rufus is lacking, and it would appear that the fragment of that 
author quoted by Origen is new’ ; in it, also, the graphic error (a frequent 
type) Aoidwpov for Aoidopov* should have been corrected. A. SOUTER. 


S. Cyrilli Alexandrini de Spiritu Sancto, by Dom J. B. Woxr, O.S.B. 
(Mayr, Wiirzburg, 1934.) 
Tuts modest thesis, written for a doctorate at the Pontifical Institute, 


1 My friend Mr Robert J. Getty, of the University of Liverpool, has been unable 
to trace it in Hense. 


2 Encouraged in this case by the frequency of the word 3apor in Greek. 
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seems so far to have escaped review in the places where it might have 
been expected. But it deserves to catch the attention of students of 
the History of Doctrine, because, though it makes no very important 
contribution to knowledge, it is a sound scholarly study from a useful 
angle of approach. Particularly in the case of non-Roman students, 
there is a tendency to false perspective where Cyril is concerned, due 
to preoccupation with his part in Christological controversy, and a great 
deal of the value of this little monograph consists in its fixing of atten- 
tion on Cyril’s achievements in the years before 430, attained by a zest 
for theological study unstimulated by controversy or politics. Especially 
does it bring attention to bear on Cyril’s Thesaurus, a work of Stoic- 
Aristotelian dialectic on very much the lines of later Scholasticism. 
This work above all justifies the claim which Dom Wolf (following 
Bardenhewer) makes for Cyril, that he is the true consummator of the 
Trinitarian stage in the development of Greek theology. 

Of the section of Cyril’s theological teaching which Dom Wolf has 
chosen for particular study, he would say that the stimulus of controversy 
was not entirely absent. ‘ Pneumatomachy’ was not in the early years 
of the fifth century wholly obsolete. It survived chiefly as an adjunct 
of Semi-Arianism (as defined by the Council of Constantinople), but 
there was also in the air enough of the compromise represented by 
Eustathius of Sebaste—combining the notion of a povoedés or péon piers 
of the Spirit with a Homoiousian view of the Son—to provide Cyril with 
an excuse for its dialectical demolition. 

Dom Wolf's thesis is written in straightforward Latin, on a neo- 
Scholastic model, with thirty-eight pages on Cyril’s Pneumatology and 
its sources, and forty-eight on ‘Pneumatomachy’. If the form of the 
book is inseparable from a certain stiffness of manner, it encourages an 
admirable objectivity in handling the matter. The author has been at 
pains to study the terminology with which he is concerned and seems 
to owe more than a little to an article in this Journal (July, 1933) by the 
Rev. L. Prestige on "Ayév(v)yTos. W. TELFER. 


Sinn und Grenze des aristotelischen Satzes: ‘ Das Ganze ist vor dem Teil’, 
by H. Scuick.inc. Pp. 85. (Josef Késel and Friedrich Pustet, 
Miinchen, 1936.) 

Tus is a well thought out and clearly written discussion of the 
meaning and the limitation of the well-known saying in Aristotle’s 
Politics that the whole is prior to the part. ‘The writer begins with a 
careful discussion of the meaning of a ‘ whole’ for Aristotle, and of the 
various kinds of whole which Scholasticism has been able to distinguish. 
He next classifies the types of priority recognized by Aristotle—priority 
for knowledge, priority in the order of becoming, and priority of nature. 
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He devotes some space to discussing the limitations within which the 
whole is prior to the part in the first two senses, but concentrates 
mainly on priority of nature, within which he distinguishes two 
varieties—priority in the sense of greater conceptual simplicity, and 
priority in the order of perfection. ‘The last main section of the book 
discusses the place of man relatively to the universe, and of man 
relatively to society, in respect of priority of nature. From time to time 
the author pauses to consider how far the views of Aristotle are 
reconcilable with those of O. Spann, but these parts of the discussion 
are too cursory to have any special value. The main value of the book 
lies in the fact that it is the most thorough modern discussion of an 
important part of Aristotle’s teleological view of things, and is the work 
of a man who knows well the relevant works both of Aristotle and of 
St Thomas, and writes clearly and without verbiage. It is a thoroughly 
good example of scholastic method at its best. W. D. Ross. 


The Essence of Judaism, by Lto Barcx. Translated by Victor Grub- 
wieser and Leonard Pearl. (Macmillan, 1936.) 

ALL earnest students of Judaism, who are also acquainted with 
German, know this book well, and value it highly. For it is no new 
book, the first edition having been published as long ago as 1905, and 
though it has now come to a sixth edition in German, the improve- 


ments have been but minor, and fundamentally it is unaltered. It is 
evident, therefore, that the translators, under the encouragement of 
Dr Claude Montefiore, have done well in presenting it to English 
readers. And it may be said at once that their translation seems to be 
excellent, even if it fails to reproduce the terse and attractive style of 
the original. In one point, however, it fails. It ought to have taken 
the opportunity of enlarging the miserable little summary of the 
Contents, instead of merely reproducing the original thirteen or four- 
teen lines. Further, while in the German text this brevity receives 
some compensation in the fulness of the headings of each separate 
page, these extremely useful helps to following the argument are not 
included in the English edition. It would be well if they were added 
in any reprint. 

But what of the book itself? It will be noticed that the title is not 
‘ Judaism’, much less ‘the History of Jewish Thought’, but the Essence, 
the real inner substance, of Judaism, a very different thing, and one 
which has been seriously misunderstood by Christian writers. What is 
Judaism, i.e. Judaism as it really is to-day, in the opinion of those best 
qualified by experience and training to understand it? Is it just the 
hard and fast observance, yes, even conscientious observance, of meti- 
culously systematized rules? God forbid, Dr Leo Baeck would cry. All 
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such observances, he would say, are only the outward expression of the 
innermost being, the essence of our religion. It is this which he 
endeavours to state and explain. 

He divides his subject into three parts: the Character of Judaism, 
the Ideas of Judaism, and the Preservation of Judaism. He adds an 
excellent list of Biblical and Rabbinical Quotations, and a good Index. 

In the First Part he insists on the Unity and the Development of 
Judaism. For, indeed, it is always developing. Yet it remains one 
and the same in its inner being. It is not troubled much about defini- 
tions. For it has nothing in the form of a Creed which is generally 
accepted. This is probably one of the causes why Dr Baeck, like every 
other Jew, profoundly misunderstands Christianity. For he is con- 
tinually girding, either in so many words or by suggestion, against ‘the 
dominant religion’. He supposes that Christians think that the accept- 
ance of a Creed is the be-all and end-all of their religion, regardless of 
active piety. Yet the ignorance of the Jews about us is intelligible, and 
even excusable. For too many Christians are themselves ignorant of 
the first principles taught in the New Testament. Did the Conquista- 
dores, for example, understand the meaning of their Faith? No doubt 
they thought themselves Christians, but their abominable cruelties 
showed their ignorance of it, and, alas, only too often have Jews 
suffered from persons professing their faith in Christ but in their deeds 
denying Him. Jews, on the other hand, with that early Christian of 
Jewish origin, St James, make good works an absolute necessity, if 
God’s will for us all is to be carried out. 

How then are we to know the will of God? He has chosen souls in 
Israel to learn of Him, and to proclaim His revelation of Himself to 
His own people of Israel, that, through these, the knowledge of God 
might be spread throughout the world. 

In the Second Part, the Ideas of Judaism, we are reminded of Faith 
in God. And Dr Baeck insists, again and again, almost ad nauseam, 
that this faith in the Oneness of God contains in itself and its implica- 
tions all true religious knowledge, and all that this involves in our 
attitude to ourselves, to our neighbour, and to mankind in general. 
For, in reality, we are not really separate and independent individuals. 
We all come from the one Source, share in the same Life, develop by the 
developement of all other persons, and have the one great purpose and aim. 

In the Third Part he bids us remember the History and Task of 
Judaism. Its work, he urges, is far from being ended yet. This is to 
witness to God, with all His ethical demands ; and thus to win over to 
His true service all the nations of the earth. The pages of this 
JourRNaL are not the place for discussing the validity or otherwise of 
the author’s claims for his religion, but we may fairly and properly 
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thank him for presenting them in a truly religious spirit, and his trans- 
lators for enabling many to learn what Judaism really means to those 
who conscientiously try to follow it. 


Jew and Greek: Tutors unto Christ. The Jewish and Hellenistic 
Background of the New Testament, by G. H. C. Maccrecor, B.D. 
Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of 
Glasgow, and A. C. Purpy, B.D., Hosmer Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis in Hartford Theological Seminary. Pp. x+ 
366. (Ivor Nicholson, 1936.) 

THE two authors of this book were led to their common enterprise 
by feeling the lack of ‘any book of moderate size wherein they might 
find an adequate treatment of both the Jewish and the Hellenistic 
background of the New Testament, without the danger of being unable 
to see the wood for the trees’. And they hoped that by combining 
their expert knowledge they might be able to produce one. It would 
perhaps have been better still if they had collaborated more closely, and 
produced one book between them, instead of two books under one cover. 

For the result is uneven. Mr Purdy writes on Judaism, including, 
we presume, the long introductory chapter which serves as a summary 
of Jewish history from the time of Alexander the Great to the final 
destruction of Jerusalem under Hadrian. This is well and clearly put, 
but the matter may be found quite readily elsewhere. He then describes 
Judaism as an independent religion, laying much weight on the diffi- 
culty in which we find ourselves through the absence of direct evidence 
to the Judaism of the first century a.p. except in the New Testament, 
which Jews affirm to be biased, and in Josephus, who was terribly 
afraid of annoying his Roman patrons. But Mr Purdy at least brings 
out some points of importance, as, for instance, when he reminds us 
that by our Lord’s time the Synagogue had already largely taken the 
place of the Temple in the practical life of the Jews, and thus was able 
to preserve Judaism after the catastrophe of a.p. 70. 

His description of the various forms of thought is. also good. His 
attitude, for example, to the Pharisees, Sadducees, Zealots, and Essenes 
is sensible, though he deals with each with hardly sufficient fullness. 
Naturally he has something to say about the effects of Hellenism on 
Jewish thought, and of the traces of Judaism as such which are plainly 
visible in the pages of the New Testament, and in the practices and 
cult of Christians. Yet we must confess that as we rise from studying 
this first half of the book we have an uneasy feeling that we are not 
sure whether Mr Purdy has any direct acquaintance with Judaism. He 
has made diligent use of Prof. G. F. Moore’s great work, and other 
modern treatises of less importance, but it is not evident that he himself 
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knows anything of the Targums, the Mishna, or the Talmuds, at first hand. 
If this be so it is a serious fault, whatever his own opinion may be as to 
the trustworthiness of their attitude towards the Judaism of the firstcentury. 

The second part of the book, written by Prof. G. H. C. Macgregor, 
on Hellenism is of very different calibre, and it would not be easy to 
find elsewhere so careful and even detailed an account of the influence 
of later Greek thought upon the New Testament. The author evidently 
has a first-hand knowledge of the subject, on which probably he has 
often lectured. 

There is some reason, he argues (following Harnack’s guidance), for 
the fact that ‘ the religion of Jesus has never been able to root itself in 
Jewish or . . . upon Semitic soil’. And the reason is that Christianity 
is not due to the influence of Judaism alone, but to Greek thought also. 
We Christians need not be surprised at this, for although our Lord 
lived as a man entirely among Jews (though it must not be forgotten 
that in Galilee were very many people of Greek ancestry and training), yet 
His gaze extended far beyond the narrow outlook of normative Judaism. 

After mentioning the general ethical weakness of Hellenism Prof. 
Macgregor discusses six outstanding features of the Greek character as 
compared with Judaism. These were individualism, humanism, intel- 
lectualism, the love of beauty and of moderation, and the stress on 
nature and conforming to it. It is at this point that the true value of 
the book is seen. For the author now gives us a deeply interesting 
summary of the chief stages of Greek religion from its earliest phases to 
those which were present in the first century of our era. Naturally he 
includes the work of the great poets, as well as that of the philosophers, 
and the Greek attitude towards slavery, women, and trade-guilds. He 
tells us, truly enough, that our knowledge of the Mystery Religions is 
much less than might be supposed from the vast number of books 
written about them, but he states clearly and succinctly what is actually 
known of each, and he is inclined to think that while these religions were 
everywhere in the air during the period under consideration very few (if 
any) of their doctrines were consciously adopted by Christian teachers. 
What St Paul says is not in imitation of them ; he is only interpreting 
his own personal experience of Christ after the manner of his time. 

Prof. Macgregor then discusses astralism, magic, Emperor-worship, 
and more fully Gnosticism with the Hermetic Writings, and Mandaism. 
In his last chapter he sums up the influence, direct or indirect, of the 
various movements in Hellenism on the New Testament itself, coming 
to the conclusion that it is real, although the New Testament writers were 
themselves unconscious of it. His last words are taken from Dr Tarn: 
‘ Those who laboured and were heavy laden were to welcome a different 
hope from any which Hellenism could offer.’ A. LukyN WILLIAMS, 
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Jesus, Paul, and the Jews, by James Parkes, M.A., D.Phil., with a fore- 
word by Herpert M. J. Loewe, M.A., Lecturer in Rabbinics in 
the University of Cambridge. (S.P.C.K., 1936.) 


Dr ParkKEs reviews the teaching of Jesus and St Paul from the New 
Testament, and is led to the conclusion that the teaching of neither im- 
plied a separation of Judaism and Christianity. His first four chapters 
deal with the attitude of Jesus to contemporary Judaism, taking the 
Gospel evidence under the heads: (1) St Mark, (2) the special material 
of St Luke, (3) the special material of St Matthew, (4) the fourth Gospel. 
He sketches an attractive picture of ‘the normative Rabbinic tradition’ 
which he contrasts with Apocalyptic which he considers essentially 
foreign to it. He concludes that the attitude of Jesus to Judaism was 
that of a reformer, and that he had no intention of founding a new 
religion which should involve rejection of the old. 

The next two chapters deal similarly with St Paul. Dr Parkes dis- 
cusses the evidence of the Acts and Epistles, and concludes, perhaps 
curiously, that the Judaism to which St Paul opposes his Christianity is 
not Rabbinic Judaism but the Judaism of the diaspora. It would seem 
truer to say that St Paul was not opposed to any ‘ Judaism’ but to cer- 
tain elements in some forms of Judaism, and it is a little difficult to 
follow Dr Parkes’s evidence for the statement (p. 124) that diaspora 
Judaism ‘ was a prosaic religion with little glamour in it, drier and more 
formal than the Rabbinic Judaism of Palestine’. 

In a final chapter Dr Parkes concludes that neither Jesus nor St Paul 
contemplated a new religion founded as a rival to the old, and that no 
schism has cut so deep into the spiritual life of the Christian church ‘as 
that schism by which, while it kept His teaching, it abandoned the 
religion of its Founder.’ 

The book will be welcomed, as Mr Loewe says in his Foreword, as 
an attempt ‘to let the facts speak for themselves, instead of fitting in 
evidence to preconceived notions or of rejecting evidence because of 
irrelevant consequences’. Dr Parkes, as happily many now, is con- 
cerned to defend Pharisaism from the traditional ill-informed view which 
has given the word the unpleasant connotation which it sometimes has 
in English, and indeed it comes as a surprise to read how prevalent he 
considers this misconception still to be. Dr Parkes deals with both 
sides, Jewish and Christian. sympathetically, but one feels a little doubt- 
ful of his rigorous distinction between first-century Rabbis and first- 
century Apocalyptists. We know that the Rabbis eventually turned 
their back on Apocalyptic, but the formulation of the sources which 
give us our knowledge of their teaching belongs to an age when 
Apocalyptic was doubly discredited: it had become a chief feature of a 
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new religion which the Rabbis could not but condemn, and it had 
brought political disaster. The apocalypses hardly lead us to conclude 
that their authors could not be loyal disciples of Torah at the same 
time, and to say that Apocalyptic with its leading conceptions of Judge- 
ment and the future order was not primarily interested in ethics 
seems a strong statement. Dr Parkes’s evidence that Jesus was a 
loyal disciple of Torah seems also to prove that such loyalty did not 
exclude Apocalyptic belief. As Professor Burkitt has often said, both 
Rabbinic Judaism and Christianity are legitimate descendants of the 
movements present in the first century in Judaism. One feels that the 
‘highest’ in Rabbinic tradition, of which Dr Parkes gives us so warm a 
picture, would in the first century find no unworthy parallel in the 
‘highest’ in the various Apocalyptic views. With Dr Parkes’s main 
thesis, however, perhaps few would find themselves able to quarrel. 
H. St J. Hart. 


Die Religionsverbrechen nach jiidischem Recht, by Simon Gut. (David 
Droller, Frankfurt a. M., 1935.) 


Tuis book is divided into four parts: Introduction, some principles 
of Jewish criminal law, nature and system of the crimes against religion 
in general, and the particular crimes against religion. In the Intro- 
duction (pp. 1-6) Dr Gut states that he deals only with those crimes 
which are directed against religion in a formal as well as material sense, 
i.e. with crimes violating a norm which (1) is laid down by God, and 
(2) concerns the relations between God and men. He then proceeds 
(pp. 6-27) to establish two principles of criminal law. He says (pp. 7-9) 
that the idea of God being protected by human provisions is not to be 
found in Judaism: if Jewish law imposes punishment upon crimes 
against religion, this does not mean that God is defended by men but 
that He defends Himself, since He Himself has given this law. A 
second principle is (pp. 9-27) that God is not a God of vengeance but 
of mercy, and that penalties are inflicted not in order to avert God’s 
anger from the nation but merely to punish the individual sinner. 
Dr Gut maintains that in Exod. xx 5 and Deut. v 9 xp 5x is not 
‘a jealous God’ but ‘a God demanding the fulfilment of his law’, with 
the purpose of furthering the welfare of mankind. He adduces the 
book of Jonah as proof: as soon as the men of Nineveh repent, God 
forgives them. In consequence of this assumption the author takes 
"pp in Exod. xx 5 and Deut. v 9 as ‘to remember in mercy’; this 
passage of the decalogue, he says, means in fact that, if children of 
sinful parents are also sinful, God deals leniently with them because 
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they suffer from inherited qualities whilst, on the other hand, if children 
of devout parents are also devout, they receive full reward for their good 
deeds. There is no question in the Old Testament, according to 
Dr Gut, of communal liability. Joshua vii 24 ff does not count, as 
the Talmud says that Achan’s children were not killed ; in 2 Sam. xxi 6 
it is non-Jews who base their request on the principle of communal 
liability ; Joram, in 2 Kings ix 26, is punished for his own sins— 
comp. viii 18—in spite of Jehu’s words mentioning the curse on Ahab, 
Joram’s father; in Num. xvi 21 ff the whole congregation fears 
punishment only because they followed Korah and his company, but, 
having separated themselves from the rebels, they are pardoned; and, 
finally, Deut. xxi 1 ff requires a ceremony of atonement for an 
unsolved murder not in order to prevent God’s wrath from falling on 
innocent people, but to obtain His mercy for an actually existing offence 
of the community—the offence of not having reminded the murderer of 
his duties before he committed the crime. Thus, Dr Gut concludes, 
Deut. xxiv 16 proclaiming individual responsibility is nowhere con- 
tradicted by Biblical law. The third chapter of the book (pp. 27-48) 
explains the general nature and system of crimes against religion. All 
these crimes, the author believes, are characterized by the fact that 
they constitute denials of God. There are two direct denials : atheism, 
denying God’s existence, and polytheism, denying the way in which He 
reveals Himself. In the case of polytheism, not only the actual crime 
but also incitement to commit it, is punishable, the reason being that 
in ancient times polytheism was much more dangerous to Jewish faith 
than atheism. Indirect denials are (1) false prophecy, i.e. prophecy in 
the name of the true God but against His will: this is a denial of God 
since the prophet pretends to be sent by Him whilst, in fact, he is 
sent by no one ; (2) perjury: a denial of God, as the wrongdoer swears 
that a false statement is as true as God; (3) breaking of Sabbath: 
a denial of God as creator of the world; (4) breaking of the day of 
atonement: a denial of God as supreme judge of the world ; (5) witch- 
craft and similar delicts: denials of God as the only ruler of the world ; 
and (6) Moloch cult: a denial of God since based on the belief that 
there exists a power of fate in addition to His. Dr Gut says that 
unnatural sexual intercourse has never been regarded as a crime against 
religion ; in Exod. xxii 19 it appears side by side with witchcraft only 
because witchcraft was often used in order to commit sexual ollences. 
Nor is it a crime against religion if any of the rules on fasting or on 
sacrifices is violated: Lev. iv and Num. xv 22-31, according to the 
Talmud, impose punishment on the trespass, not of the immediately 
preceding provisions, Lev. i-iii and Num. xv 1-21, but of the provisions 
regarding idolatry. It is well known that places of worship are not 
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specially protected in Jewish law. But the reason which is generally 
given for this gap, namely, that in Biblical days the fear of Gods 
vengeance was sufficiently strong to prevent sacrilege, is not accepted 
by the author ; he states that, as every Jewish house should be a place 
of worship, a special protection of synagogues is completely out of the 
question. In the last part of his book (pp. 49-78) Dr Gut examines 
the particular features of each crime against religion. (1) Atheism is 
defined as intentional, contemptuous denial of God who must, however, 
be expressly mentioned in it. (2) Polytheism consists in intentional 
worship or intentional outspoken acknowledgement of an idol. A 
special case is that of the majority of a town turning to polytheism, 
having been corrupted by some inhabitants: those who have taken 
part in the crime are punished by death, but even the others lose part 
of their property because, for the sake of material well-being, they 
stayed in such a wicked city. Another case of polytheism is prophesying 
in the name of idols; this is equally punishable whether or not the 
actual teaching be against the law. (3) Incitement to polytheism is 
punishable whether or not the person urged to commit the crime has in 
fact committed it. However, if the wrongdoer tries to pervert not only 
an individual man but the majority of a town, he cannot be accused 
unless the people actually follow his advice ; the reason, according to 
Dr Gut, is that incitement of a whole town will usually be unsuccessful. 
There is an exception to this exception: a person who incites to poly- 
theism by prophesying is punishable in any case, s¢i/., even if he 
addresses the majority of a town and they do not accept it. (4) False 
prophecy, i.e. prophecy in the name of God but against His will, is 
punishable whether or not the actual teaching is in conformity with the 
law. (5) Perjury consists in intentionally swearing to a false statement 
or, and this is very important, in swearing an oath in vain—e.g. that a 
woman is a woman. Special cases are the oath taken in order to hold 
back a deposit and the oath taken in order not to have to give evidence, 
although one is able to do so. (6) Profanation of the Sabbath means 
intentionally performing one of those thirty-nine activities which were 
necessary at the building of the tabernacle. The same is true for the 
day of atonement, but here eating and drinking are also forbidden, 
(7) Witchcraft is not punishable if merely practised in order to know it 
and to be able to judge of it. Seriously practised it is punishable by 
death if, by the use of magic, the wrongdoer actually achieves his ends ; 
if he only pretends that some resu!t has been attained, he is punished 
by flogging. Divining by conjuring up dead persons is punished by 
death or 4areth, divining in some other way by flogging. Even the 
attempt to conjure up the dead or asking a man to practise this form 
of witchcraft is punishable, if only by flogging. Conjuring animals and 
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spirits is punishable by flogging. The same penalty is inflicted for any 
kind of acting upon omens, e.g. the doing of important business on a ‘lucky 
day’. (8) The cult of Moloch consists in surrendering one’s children 
to the priest, that they may go through fire and thus be consecrated. 
Dr Gut’s book is a very useful account of the orthodox Jewish view 
on crimes against religion ; in some respects, he seems to be more than 
orthodox.’ If one does not always agree with the system he adopts 
and his manner of explanation,’ one has to consider that the subject is 
by no means an easy one. The author does not discuss the more 
recent literature on history of law and religion.’ It is true that, when 
one maintains orthodox Judaism, it is difficult to keep up with modern 
research. Yet, it is not altogether impossible: as even orthodoxy 
accepts that O78 *23 pwd mn 1735, i.e. that the Bible uses a language 
adapted to the standard of understanding which existed in that age, 
one may in many cases go into the historical background of a norm 
without giving up any essential of faith.‘ However, this criticism does 
not detract from the general merits of the book which can well be 
recommended to the reader. D. DavuBe. 














Marriage Conditions in a Palestinian Viliage, by Hitma GRANQVIST. 
Volume II. Societas Scientiarum Fennica, vi. 8. Pp. 366. 
(Helsingfors, 1935). 

As a meeting-point of many streams of culture in ancient times, 

Palestine has long been the happy hunting-ground of archaeologists, 





1 The effort to eliminate the idea of communal liability from Jewish law leads 
him not only toa somewhat sentimental interpretation of Exod. xx 5f and Deut. vgf 
(pp. 16 ff.) but even to aconception of the NMI VY (p. 56) which, in its ultimate 
c q es, is indeed contrary to the law. If the people who took no part in 
the crime were punished for this reason only, that they stayed among sinful neigh- 
bours for the sake of profit, the conclusion would be that a man who can prove his 
complete and excusable ignorance of what was going on does not lose his property. 
2 If swearing to a false statement constitutes a denial of God (p. 55 f), why is this 
true for swearing in vain? The fact that crimes against religion require intention 
should be mentioned in the third chapter containing the general survey. How the 
Moloch cult differs from idolatry does not become clear by the quotation of Schiller’s 
poem (p. 43). Is the assumption that incitement to polytheism is punishable, 
because before the Hellenistic period polytheism was more dangerous to Jewish 
faith than atheism (p. 31), consistent with the author's belief that the law is not 
given for a certain age but for ever? Sometimes, the account given is necessarily 
somewhat summary: one misses, e.g., an explanation of what is meant by the oath 
taken in order not to give evidence (p. 6). 
. 3 A. Alt, K. Latte, &c. 
4 One might, e.g., admit that Biblical law, whilst it is certainly tending 
towards individual responsibility, shews—at least in its mode of expression—many 
remnants of an age in which communal responsibility was more predominant. 
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but also it is a fruitful field for ethnological research. If the collection 
of folk-customs and beliefs is less spectacular in its results than the 
material brought to light by the spade, it is none the less important in 
the recovery of the past history of a land and, since traditional lore and 
rite have a sociological significance in human society, it has to be taken 
into account in the administration of a country. Nowhere is this more 
apparent than in marriage-conditions, and Dr Granqvist’s exhaustive 
enquiry is of practical value as well as being a notable contribution to 
scholarship. The lapse of several years since the publication of the first 
part of the work is explained by economic difficulties, and the authoress 
is to be congratulated on having overcome these obstacles and com- 
pleted the survey before the political situation further complicated the 
issue. There is still much to be done, as she recognizes, but what is 
here set down will be of permanent value to future workers and 
to all students of the subject, whether specialists in this field or in a 
wider area. 

In the first section of the volume the marriage-rites and formalities 
customary among the Arabic peasants of Palestine are discussed in 
detail from personal observations and the current literature. The 
remaining pages (139-326) are devoted to married life, divorce, and 
remarriage of widows and widowers. The importance and complexity 
of the ceremonies from the formal request for the bride, through the 
multitudinous preparations and preliminaries for the wedding, to the 
arrival of the bride at the house of the bridegroom and their installation 
in their new home, described in the first half of the book, arise from 
the fact that they are regarded as essential to the happiness, fertility, 
and prosperity of the union. As aman remarked to the authoress, ‘a wife 
either builds up the house or she ruins it’, Thus in no case is a woman 
regarded as an unimportant person. She is the house-maker and, as 
such, if she has her restrictions, she also has her rights and privileges 
which are carefully guarded. When a man has more than one wife he 
is bound to behave equally to both. If he gives something to one, he 
must give the same to the other, and, with the exception of the week of 
the wedding the law demands that he shall have marital relations 
equally with each wife. Hence Leah’s bargain with Rachel in Gen. 
xxx 15 ff. Furthermore, by fleeing to her father’s house, to which she 
may return at all critical situations, she can enforce her own will. 
Finally, even in the matter of divorce, while a man can divorce his 
wife by merely saying the legal formula, his powers in practice are limited, 
not least by the intervention of the woman’s relatives. 

Actually according to Dr Granqvist’s statistics, of 264 marriages in 
Artas only 11, or 4-1 %, were dissolved, and out of a total of 199 
married men, 26, or 13%, were polygynous. These numbers seem to 
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be a fair average for the district, and show that permanent mono- 
gamous marriage is the general rule. The right of a widow is respected 
since she can claim her children. The children are a protection and 
support for their mother. So long as she has sons she can never be 
driven from her husband’s home, and she can and does direct and 
arrange things for her children. By levirate marriage it is possible for 
a widow to marry and live with her children, because, having contracted 
an alliance with her brother-in-law as a substitute for the deceased, her 
new husband is forbidden to marry his wife’s daughters, and therefore 
they can stay with their mother. This, however, is a different form of the 
levirate from that mentioned in the Old Testament as a means of rais- 
ing up seed to a childless man after his death, and may be quoted as an 
illustration of the value of this volume for biblical scholars. It is to be 
hoped that Dr Granqvist will return to her starting-point, Zhe Women of 
the Old Testament, and treat the question on the basis of her experience 
of marriage-conditions in a Palestinian village. 


The Dawn of Religion, by Eric S. WaterHouse. (The Epworth 
Press, London, 1936.) 


Ir was a happy idea of the editor of the very useful series published 
by the Epworth Press devoted to the Great Religions of the East, to 
add a volume on ‘ The Dawn of Religion’, and incidentally to under- 
take the writing of it himself. As Professor Waterhouse points out in 
his foreword, it is impossible to study the higher religions of the world 
without a knowledge of the beliefs and practices which lie behind the 
more developed systems, and, therefore, he has set to work to produce 
a prolegomenon to the rest of the series. As he says, ‘in the elemental 
forms of religion we see the fundamental features that characterize 
religion throughout. By tracing the developement of religion from its 
earliest to its latest stages we are able to judge what are permanent 
and universal, what the temporary and passing features ’. 

The study of religious origins, however, is full of pitfalls, and the 
data are so precarious that it is no small achievement for a writer to 
traverse the ground successfully, especially when many of the highly 
technical and controversial questions brought under review are not his 
first line of investigation. Professor Waterhouse recognizes the limita- 
tions of the term ‘ primitive’, and while he maintains the fundamental 
unity of the human race and its mental processes, he is aware of the 
peculiarities of primitive mentality in a reasonable rather than a ‘ pre- 
logical’ sense. Similarly, he steers a straight course between evolu- 
tionists and diffusionists, and realizes both the strength and weakness 
of Fr. Schmidt’s hypothesis concerning primitive monotheism. The 
value of the book lies primarily in its modest aims and steadfast refusal 
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to be led down blind alleys and along side tracks. ‘ All we can hope 
to do with profit’, he says, ‘is to view in turn, rather than in order, the 
various expressions of primitive belief’. This is done with conspicuous 
success and knowledge. E. O. JAMES. 


The English Bishops and the Reformation, 1530-1560, with a Table of 
Descent, by C. G. MorTIMER and S. C. BaRBER. Pp. viii+144. 
(Burns, Oates, and Washbourne, Ltd., 1936.) 


Tuis work with a table shewing inter alia the descent of Archbishop 
Hinsley and his brethren is presented as ‘the result of many years of 
patient research’ ...as ‘a mine of information, much of it otherwise 
inaccessible, and a vigorous essay in apologetics, exposing the invalidity 
of the Anglican claims to continuity’. It is thus introduced with claims 
which the historical student will regard with interest. Even the warlike 
note need not make it unsuitable for the peaceful pages of a Journal 
devoted to research, since all that is really germane in that respect is 
contained in two sentences from one of the appendixes: ‘Succession in 
the Anglican Establishment depends, not upon the consecration of 
Barlow, but upon the Pontifical he used at the consecration of Parker. 
The matter can be put in the form of a syllogism: All consecrations 
under the Edwardine Pontifical are null and void; but Barlow con- 
secrated Parker with this rite, therefore the consecration of Parker was 
null and void.’ Like their observations on the ‘Supplentes nihilominus ’ 
clause in Elizabeth’s commission, this might seem to suggest a certain 
lack of familiarity with the subject treated as well as with the period, 
and even from the writers’ own point of view it is expressed a little 
incautiously ; but on such lines argument is in any case superfluous. 
Useful in intention, even if irrelevant, is an added ‘ Note on the College 
of Cardinals’ which contains a list of English Cardinals from Bainbridge 
to Bourne, but it is likely to mislead the unwary owing to confusion 
between a man’s status in Holy Orders and his rank in the Sacred 
College. It has the additional disadvantage of a certain weakness in 
respect of dates, e.g. Wolsey did not die in 1531, nor is it clear why 
Philip Howard is said to have ceased to be Cardinal in 1685. Edward 
Henry Howard fares even worse, and the assignment of the date 1877 
for Manning’s Cardinalate, if seriously intended, implies a theory of the 
attendant ceremonies which it is quite impossible to defend with success, 
and was certainly not accepted by Manning himself. However, like 
the mis-spelling of the title of the Concilia (ed. Wilkins), it is probably 
merely a slip, and the same may possibly be said of a citation, as ‘an 
extract from the Coronation Service’ of Queen Elizabeth, of something 
stated to be ‘reprinted from the English Coronation Records, Lider 
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Regalis, by L. C. (sic) Legge (sic)’. Here the writers, while referring to 
the late Fr, J. H. Pollen S.J., have misunderstood his reconstruction, 
apparently through failure to turn to the reference that he gave. With 
the same unconsciousness they give nearly ten lines more from him as 
if it were their own. That is, of course, an accident which might easily 
happen in transcription when notes are used after many years ; but it 
must be noted that their procedure is at times strange. Fr. Persons S.J., 
cited apparently through the medium of Fr. Pollen, is made to say that 
under Queen Mary ‘priests who had fallen and married were admitted 
too soon to the altar without other satisfaction than the removal of their 
wives’. What Fr. Pollen quoted him as saying was ‘were admitted 
presently (i.e. immediately) to the altar, without other satisfaction than 
only to send their concubines out of men’s sight’. On the same page 
three lines and a half are transcribed quite accurately from Fr. Pollen 
without acknowledgement, and then when inverted commas do purport to 
indicate indebtedness he is misquoted, and the reference is not given. 
It might be argued that there is not much difference between ‘the 
ancient law’ and ‘an ancient law’, but in this case the distinction does 
not happen to be wholly negligible and the alteration, inadvertent as it 
may be, is to be regretted. Stranger still is a statement that ‘ St Thomas 
More has left it on record that immediately he saw that the great con- 
troversy of the age was bound to centre round the Papacy, he gave up 
seven years of his life to the study of this question’. The reference 
given—‘ Cotton. MSS., Cleopatra, VI, f. 150-151 ’—is of course imper- 
fect ; but this letter to Thomas Crumwell is a famous one and has been 
in print at any rate since 1557, and it may be maintained with some 
confidence that neither ‘good maister Cromwell’ nor any one else 
familiar with sixteenth-century language would suppose More to have 
committed himself to any statement so ludicrously impossible to recon- 
cile with the known facts of his life. Again it might be argued that 
after all it does not matter very much whether he gave up seven years 
of his life to the subject or found nothing in what he read on the point 
during more than seven years to alter his judgement ; but any confidence 
in the writers sustains a somewhat rude shock, especially when it is 
remembered that an attempt is apparently being made to produce an 
effect by accumulating assertions and quotations which few readers of 
the book will have opportunity of checking, even where the references 
are adequate and reasonably accurate, as is by no means always the 
case. It is impossible not to feel that some of the authors cited are 
hardly used, e.g. Gasquet and Bishop (‘Edward VI and the Book of 
Common Prayer’) are made to contribute heavily at more than one 
point, but those writers would have been startled by the suggestion that 
Voysey was Bishop of Gloucester and Wakeman Bishop of Exeter, and 
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by the amount of textual licence allowed in regard to quotations taken 
from their work. In two cases the alteration of the form of the opinion 
expressed by particular bishops in a document printed by Gasquet 
and Bishop is somewhat unfortunate, though not of primary importance ; 
another seems to involve a blunder of some magnitude but may just pos- 
sibly be a correction by reference to the MS, in which case attention 
might usefully have been called to the fact. Whether this be so or not 
in this case, the reader will do well to remember that where among the 
large number of dates, &c., contained in the volume any are found to 
differ from those given by Stubbs in the Registrum a series of tests shews 
that it will be safer to follow Stubbs. 

The writers do not indicate what edition they have used of Froude’s 
History of England, but the pagination seems to agree with that of the 
Library Edition published by Messrs Longman, Green, Longman, 
Roberts, and Green in 1863. The second chapter of his narrative of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth contains a most characteristically Froudean 
reference to the consecration of Archbishop Parker: ‘In the midst of 
these grave matters, a little scene had taken place in Lambeth Chapel, 
which must not be entirely forgotten. Tosome persons it has appeared 
an event of great, and even transcendent moment—the readjustment of 
the ladder between earth and heaven, by which alone Divine grace could 
descend on the inhabitants of these islands. To more secular minds 
it has seemed altogether secondary—a thing merely of this world—a 
convenient political arrangement’. So the passage appears also in 
another edition. The writers, with other variations of omission and 
interpolation in a long extract cited as from Froude, represent this 
passage out of its place, and in quotation marks as ‘the Anglican 
episcopate is a thing of this world—a convenient political arrangement’. 

In another section Messrs Mortimer and Barber give an extract from 
the well-known Stonyhurst MS purporting to describe the death of 
Elizabeth and her rating the Archbishop of Canterbury and other of the 
prelates with the description of them as ‘hedge priests’. Whether they 
took it from the MS or from a discredited controversial work which 
quotes it at second hand is not clear, but they introduce it with the 
words : ‘ Elizabeth’s own opinion of her new episcopate is well known.’ 
Now there exists another account of those pathetic death-bed scenes of 
a very different character which claims to be the narrative of one who 
was present. It is noticed in Lingard, it is quoted more fully by 
Creighton. It can scarcely be supposed that ‘many years of patient 
research’ have failed to bring it to the writers’ notice. To quote the 
one without any reference to the existence of the other and to do so for 
controversial purposes is to seek a controversial advantage at the risk of 
some loss of reputation. CLAUDE JENKINS. 
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The Origins of Jansenism, by NiGEL ABERCROMBIE, D.Phil. (Clarendon 
Press, 1936.) 155. net. 

Tue task which Dr Abercrombie has undertaken is a difficult and 
complicated one, and he is to be congratulated upon the courage and 
integrity of his attempt. At the same time it is, I think, a thousand 
pities that he did not employ his undoubtedly great gift of patience (has 
he not ploughed through the Augustinus ?) to the better advantage of 
his reader and the more perfect presentation of his theme. To begin 
with, the absence of a subject-index—tiresome to compose but indis- 
pensable in a work of this kind—is a heavy handicap. Then, there is 
no bibliography and the footnotes are very chary of references to modern 
authorities. Finally, the marshalling of the material is patently defective. 
The writer says of Molina, ‘his argument loses much of its force by 
being set forth with a distressing lack of order’. It may, not unkindly, 
be retorted, De te fabula narratur. The practice, due no doubt to want 
of experience, of stating a term as a matter of common knowledge long 
before the relevant and necessary definition, is most disturbing. For 
instance, the reader asks, What is scientia media? Dr Abercrombie 
assumes that the meaning is known (p. 106), and it is not until we 
reach p. 109 that any explanation is vouchsafed, and even then it is not 
exactly shewn wherein it differs from the two other kinds of scientia, nor 
why it is called media. Again, what is praemotio physica? On p. 121 
Dr Abercrombie proclaims it as ‘a chief feature of the Dominican 
system’. Presently (p. 122) he states how he understands it, viz. as 
‘simply a fusion of the third and fourth modes of which Aquinas wrote’ 
(similarly ‘efficacious grace is simply a sub-division of praemotio physica’), 
and then at last, on p. 123 comes a definition which is ‘dark with 
excess of light’. Why, one asks, could he not say at once that it is 
praemotio because it moves the will anterior to any movement on man’s 
part, and Physica because it moves it naturally and not by means of 
extrinsic force? At this point it would have been well to emphasize 
the difference between praemotio physica and Calvin’s irresistible, 
efficacious grace, and also to trace the steps by which Bannez reached 
his celebrated formula. The bald description of the historical origin of 
the Thomist theory of grace, viz. that it arose out of the quarrels over 
the congregation de Auxiliis is not satisfying. ‘Bannez .. . attacked 
the Concordia . . . and the nascent Jesuit theology . . . as heretical 
novelties. His influence was enough to bring about a fierce antago- 
nism. .. .’ There was ‘an infinity of arguments on both sides . ..’ and the 
positive result was ‘a prohibition to both parties of the use of injurious 
language’ (pp. 118, 11g). But little or nothing is said to explain 
what the rival theories which provoked reciprocal recrimination were. 
These ought to have been set forth and some attempt made to bridge 
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the gap between St Thomas and the sixteenth-century Thomists. There 
is a whole chapter to be written upon the long debate which engaged 
them and the Franciscans; space for it might have been found by 
economizing some of the section on St Augustine and Pelagius, which 
deals with matter of common knowledge, familiar to all readers of 
Mozley’s Predestination. I have no doubt of Dr Abercrombie’s ability 
to deal with this en “emps utile and I commend it to his serious attention. 
He might well have spoken at greater length about A/fritionism and 
Probabilism, topics which play such an important part in controversy of 
the time, of which the former was apparently a principal cause of Saint- 
Cyran’s incarceration, and the latter, in the words of Pascal’s Jesuit, ‘le 
fondement et l’A. B. C. de toute notre morale’. Certain arbitrary 
assertions need support, e.g. that Baianist theory had a pernicious effect 
on the Pensées of Pascal; a passing reference to Dr Abercrombie’s own 
article in the Dudlin Review of July 1934 is insufficient basis for so 
sweeping a charge. 

It would have made for clearness if Dr Abercrombie had been more 
precise in his use of quotation marks, which sometimes denote transla- 
tion from the French or the Latin, and sometimes technical or colloquial 
terms. This is especially noticeable in the otherwise valuable analysis 
of Jansen’s Augustinus. 

Two small slips remain for correction. On p. ix differentia appears 
as a plural noun; on p. 203 the phrase ‘daily and supersubstantial 
bread’ obscures the fact that guotidianus and supersubstantialis are 
alternative renderings of éxvovovos, and not cumulative. 

Most of this criticism might have been avoided had Dr Abercrombie 
taken more space and more time, and tried his theology on the pulse of 
an intelligent but uninstructed hearer. 

And now, having vented my feelings, I hasten to say that the book 
has solid qualities. Dr Abercrombie’s learning is wide and deep. He 
probably knows as much about Baius (why, by the way, the name Du 
Bay instead of De Bay? Both are used, but the latter is the more 
current) and Pierre Nicole, as any living Englishman. Indeed, with 
regard to Nicole, he carries the enthusiasm, for which he apologizes in 
his preface, to the point of a comparison of style with Pascal, to which 
few, I imagine, would subscribe. His history is generally accurate and 
his knowledge up to date, though he seems to have missed Le Roy’s Za 
France et Rome de 1700 2 1715 (1892) where it is convincingly shewn that 
in spite of Sainte-Beuve the famous Cas de conscience was not imaginary 
but a real event; and I do not see why he should throw doubt on the 
account given by Marguerite Perier of the way in which the Provinciales 
began. He describes with commendable restraint the agony of Port 
Royal: ‘It can only be with mixed feelings, in which satisfaction is not 
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altogether predominant, that we reflect upon its end.’ From the nature 
of the case he cannot have for that unhappy house the sympathy which 
moves an Anglican towards what was in the last resort a protest 
against the doctrine, undeclared at the time as an article of Faith, of 
Papal Infallibility. 

There are four careful and valuable appendixes on the Jansenist 
Propositions and the Cas de Conscience of 1701. 


The Revival of Pascal, a study of his relation to modern French thought, 
by DorotHy Marcaret Eastwoop. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1936.) 

A Most pathetic interest attaches to this volume. The author was 
from childhood a victim of arthritis which carried her off in 1934, at 
the age of 30, but never quenched her spirit. The thesis upon which 
the present work is founded won for her the degree of D.Ph. in 1932, 
and she was engaged upon it when death took her. These circum- 
stances must be borne in mind in considering what has been given to 
the world by careful and affectionate editors, but without final revision 
by her own hand ; for it may be surmised that such revision might have 
removed certain mannerisms, relieved some obscurities, and chastened 
some flamboyant passages. It is clear that the chief editor, Professor 
Rudler, has exercised much care and skill in dealing with the material, 
but no hand save the author’s can really supply the last touches, 
castigans ad unguem. But the book as it stands has great merit and is 
of high importance for the study, not only of Pascal but of recent 
French thought, the main currents of which are followed with patience 
and acute intelligence. It is indeed impossible within the limits of a 
rapid summary to interpret adequately such a writer as Maurice Blondel, 
of whose philosophy Tyrrell complained in 1900 that it was ‘ practically 
buried in the obscurity of its style’. I do not doubt that Miss East- 
wood understood it herself, but her account will hardly make it 
intelligible to the wayfaring man. Yet Blondel is not always obscure ; 
his wy of Pascal in the Revue de métaphysique et de morale of 1923 is 
a m\del of lucidity. 

The book is styled Zhe Revival of Pascal, and one need not quarrel 
with the title, for the writer’s main object is to shew that Pascal after 
250 years of misunderstanding has at last come into his kingdom. It 
might with equal right have been called Zhe Survival of Pascal, for 
the story is that of a mind and a man who, having lived through the 
distortion of his teaching on the part of a Condorcet, a Voltaire, a 
Cousin and his romantic following, and the squabbles over him between 
Jansenist, Ultramontane, and Protestant, remains for us an inspiration 
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and a spiritual guide. There is a brief biographical note by Mrs Farnell, 
a eulogy of rare insight by Professor Rudler, and then comes the book 
itself in nine chapters with an admirable bibliography and index. 

Chapter I describes the position of Pascal during ‘the reign of science’ 
(1850-1890) for the apostles of which, Havet, Renan, and Taine, Pascal 
is still the sceptic announced by Cousin, and his Apology a thing quite 
out of date. Even Sainte-Beuve, of impeccable insight, and uncaught 
by Cousin’s superficiality, could write of the Pensées, ‘comme livre 
apologétique on peut dire qu'il a fait son temps’, and of his thought, 
‘le doute était et fut toujours en lui, plus ou moins, comme un lion 
en cage’. 

Chapter II describes the reaction when the tyranny of science was 
overthrown by the insurrection of personality, until Taine, upon the 
appearance of Bourget’s Ze disciple, exclaimed, ‘ notre génération est 
finie’. Here Pascal stands for the antithesis (Miss Eastwood strangely 
calls it the antitype) of the old, and the type and symbol of the new 
movement. 

Chapter III, continuing the theme, compares H. Poincaré’s refusal 
to admit the claim of Science to have reached Reality with Pascal’s 
‘ impuissance de prouver ’. 

Chapter IV brings Bergson on to the scene with his vindication of 
personality to which corresponds Pascal’s affirmation of the instinct ‘ que 
nous ne pouvons réprimer et qui nous éléve, la grandeur de ’homme’. 

Chapter V brings out further the points of contact between Pascal 
and the ‘ intuitionists’ Bergson, Poincaré, Duhem. 

Chapter VI introduces Pragmatism and Pascal’s share in it through 
the Wager. 

Chapters VII and VIII are devoted to the school of Immanence and 
its great figures, Maurice Blondel and the Abbé Laberthonnitre, 
preacher of the new apologetic founded upon Pascal. 

Chapter IX deals with the vexed question of Pascal’s Jansenism. 
Miss Eastwood states the problem and discusses divergent views with 
impartiality and good sense. She shews that, whatever Pascal’s final 
attitude was towards the sect and its doctrine, Jansenism can no longer 
be regarded as the keystone of his mental arch. 

Chapters X and XI consider Pascal as a mystic and as a writer. 

This summary will give the reader some notion of the range of Miss 
Eastwood’s erudition which is both wide and deep. There are, of course, 
in every chapter points and problems which challenge discussion. 
I name a few. The comparison of Pascal’s ‘scepticism’ (Miss Eastwood 
rightly queries the use of the term) with Poincaré’s view which, ‘held 
with intensity works like an acid on the whole idea of science as 
popularly conceived’, is likely to mislead the unwary. For Victor 
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Cousin, Pascal was primarily a sceptic. But Cousin and those who see 
Pascal with his eyes have missed the phrase which once and for all 
disposes of the question: ‘Nous avons une idée de la vérité invincible & 
tout le Pyrrhonisme’. The fact is that Pascal’s faith was so robust 
that, ‘faisant fléche de tout bois’ in his anxiety to convince the free- 
thinker, he borrows weapons from his adversary’s armoury and turns 
them against him. In reading the Pensées, or those of them which go 
to form the Apology, one must remember that the writer is bent on 
bringing the ‘ libertin’ to see whatever of truth his unaided reason can 
reach, and speaking to him in terms such as he understands. It is not 
much, but it serves. Hence the Wager, which so greatly shocked 
Cousin and Voltaire. ‘Cet article parait un peu indécent et puéril’ writes 
Voltaire. ‘Cette idée de jeu, de perte et de gain ne convient point 
la gravité du sujet.’ This is superficial The Wager is not an argu- 
ment of general application, but strictly ‘ad hominem’, addressed to 
a particular man in a particular mood, stated in terms of the gaming- 
table with which he is familiar. There is here a passing appearance of 
Pragmatism which Miss Eastwood lays to Pascal’s charge, but which in 
truth is very far from being the expression of his own mind. 

She is on safer ground when, following Ravaisson and Le Roy, she 
indicates the close connexion between Pascal and Bergson, which was 
visible from the moment when Bergson began to exercise his influence, 
and was publicly admitted by him in 1915. And it is probably due to 
Bergson as much as to any one (though Poincaré and Bourget are also 
responsible) that Pascal’s doctrine of the Heart came to the fore. 
Cousin, in the previous generation, had regarded the allusion to the 
Heart as mere human weakness; and it is noteworthy that Auguste 
Molinier (whose edition of the ensées seems to have escaped Miss 
Eastwood’s view), as late as 1877-1879, puts the famous saying, ‘ Le 
coeur a ses raisons que la raison ne connait point. Dieu sensible au 
coeur’, among the Pensées diverses instead of assigning to it the central 
position which it deserves. It is Bergson who ascribes to Pascal the 
doctrines which exalt immediate knowledge and intuition, and subsequent 
critics are agreed to recognize in Pascal the master of the ‘new 
philosophy’. But the philosopher of the Zvolution créatrice (1907) does 
not deal with ethics, whereas Pascal is principally concerned with them. 
In the Wager, for instance, it is stated that man’s passions are the main 
obstacle to vision. Bergson has since come forward as moralist with 
Les deux sources de la morale et de la religion, 1932, in which ‘ morality 
and religion are distinguished as kindred influences which start together, 
run separate courses, and rejoin in final, absolute religion’ (I quote 
from the late Dr Nairne’s review of Loisy’s criticism of Bergson in /. Z.S., 
vol. xxxv, No. 140). Miss Eastwood had presumably concluded her 
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study before the publication of Zes deux sources. She does not refer 
to it. 

The delicate question of the Encyclical Pascendi domini gregis 
(1907), and how far Maurice Blondel, the abbé Laberthonniére, and 
ultimately Pascal, fall within its scope, is handled with discretion and full 
understanding, though perhaps the distinction between the doctrine 
of Immanence and the method of Immanence might have been more 
closely drawn. The doctrine, which finds in man himself the source 
and consummation of faith, is denounced in plain terms by Pius X ; the 
method, by which the heart of man is used as a lever to raise him out 
of himself and make him desire and seek the truth, is treated as a thing 
dangerous and unnecessary. ‘Why are not apologists content with the 
scholastic method practised by St Thomas?’ This is not an appeal 
which could commend itself to Laberthonnitre who was definitely, 
radically, and vehemently opposed to the Aristotelianism of the Angelic 
Doctor. He did not resist the Papal decision ; but he laid down his 
pen, to the great and lasting disadvantage of the Christianity of which 
he was a signal and a shining example. Now Pascal undoubtedly was 
a forerunner of those who look to the apologetic of Immanence as 
the most potent instrument for the discovery of truth. Although he 
recognizes the proper function of Reason in its proper place, although 
he looks to Scripture and tradition for the facts with which he hopes 
to awaken and establish faith, he must first open the heart and prepare 
the will. The intellectual faculty cannot tell man the truth about him- 
self and about God without the heart—the whole affective nature. 
‘ With the heart man believeth unto righteousness.’ When the heart is 
open, then Reason, which is man’s glory, can come into play, and 
metaphysical proofs, arguments from the beauty of nature, and the like, 
summoned to move and fortify men’s minds. To apply thought in 
the first instance is to court disaster. 

I have left myself little space for a consideration of the two final 
chapters: Pascal as mystic, and Pascalas poet. Miss Eastwood does not 
define mysticism, but she knows what it means, and Pascal, were it only 
in virtue of the memorial and of the ‘ Misttre de Jésus’, satisfies her 
standard. I think she is certainly right, as against nearly all the critics, 
in ascribing the origin of the Apology, not to the miracle of the Holy 
Thorn (1656), but to the night of conversion, November 23, 1654. It 
was natural that Pascal when he turned so swiftly from the world should 
bethink him of the friends he was leaving and set himself without 
delay to bring them also to the light. The miracle confirmed his 
purpose but it did not initiate it. As for his holiness, which is one 
aspect of his mysticism, Miss Eastwood accepts the definition of a saint 
as ‘one by whom the Christian virtues are practised in a heroic degree’. 
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I prefer Sainte-Beuve’s definition ‘La sainteté est un état habituel de 
Vétre en élévation vers l’Ordre infini, en harmonie avec l’ordre du monde’ ; 
or better still the fundamental meaning of dyws, one set apart for the 
service of a holy God and wearing some reflexion of His holiness. 
And Pascal, despite his imperfections, stands this test. 

H. F. Stewart. 


The Ras Shamra Mythological Texts, by James A. MONTGOMERY and 
Ze.tic S. Harris. (Memoirs of the American Philosophical 
Society, Vol. IV, Philadelphia ; published also by Mr. Milford in 
London, 1935.) 


THE present volume contains the first attempt to put together the 
remarkable fragments of early Semitic literature recently recovered by 
French archaeologists at Ras Samrah near Latakia on the North Syrian 
coast. 

The work consists of a very brief historical and grammatical sketch, 
after which there follows a synopsis of the poems and a bibliography ; 
the bulk of the book is occupied by a transliteration of the four most 
important texts and is brought to completion with a glossary. These 
copies appear to have been carefully and accurately made, but the 
reviewer can only regret that Hebrew characters have been used. For, 
although it is hardly an objection that Ugaritian and Hebrew are written 
in opposite directions, that the former has a considerably larger alphabet 
than the latter is a real difficulty, so that there is need of a number of 
specially marked Hebrew letters ; but the real objection is that it over- 
emphasizes the resemblance of Ugaritian to Hebrew. It has affinities, 
also, with early Aramaic, which would, perhaps, be equally prominent if 
more were known of that language, and with Phoenician (e.g. in jn’ for 
ina ‘gave’), as also with Arabic (e.g. in the 5 of purpose with verbs) ; 
and it also has many contacts with Accadian. It therefore belongs to 
the period before the complete differentiation of the Semitic languages 
and it seems wiser to retain a non-committal script, especially as scholars 
are now well accustomed to reading cuneiform texts transliterated into 
European letters. 

The glossary is most useful, being the first attempt to bring this matter 
together for the use, not only of Ugaritian, but also of Hebrew students. 
A glance down its columns, however, shows how much remains yet to 
be done, not only in explaining new words but in defining precisely the 
interchange of consonants, e.g. that of the sibilants, which seem to re- 
quire especial investigation ; but this is not to impute any fault to the 
editors of this little book. They also give a number of references to 
parallel passages in the Old Testament of great interest to Biblical 
students, who will not be able to neglect these documents. 

G. R. Driver. 
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